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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

THE DIVINE MESSAGE 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

Whatever you dream and think of, you The awakening of the soul to its bondage 
create. If it is hell, you die and see hell. If it and its effort to stand up and assert itself — 
is evil and Satan, you get a Satan. If ghosts, this is called life. Success in this struggle 
you get ghosts. Whatever you think, that you is called evolution. The eventual triumph, 
become. If you have to think, think good when all the slavery is blown away, is called 
thoughts, great thoughts. This taking for salvation. Nirvana, freedom. Everything in 
granted that you are weak little worms! By the universe is struggling for liberty. When 
declaring we are weak, we become weak, I am bound by nature, by name and form, 
we do not become better. Suppose we put by time, space, and causality, I do not know 
out the light, close the windows, and call what I truly am. But even in this bondage 
the room dark. Think of the nonsense! my real Self is not completely lost. I strain 
What good does it do me to say I am a against the bonds ; one by one they break, 
sinner ? If I am in the dark, let me light a and I become conscious of my innate 
lamp. The whole thing is gone. grandeur. Then comes complete liberation. 

I attain to the clearest and fullest conscious- 
All the time you work hard and bless ness of myself — I know that I am the infinite 
somebody else, because you are supersti- spirit, the master of nature, not its slave, 
tious, you are afraid. No more of these Beyond all differentiation and combination, 
superstitions bred through thousands of beyond space, time, and causation, I am 
years ! It takes a little hard work to become that I am. 
spiritual. 

Compiled from The Complete Works of 
You want to worship Personal Gods. It Swami Vivekananda Vol. VIII, p. 130, 131, 
is the worship of your own self. 133, 134, 249. 




TO OUR READERS 



With the arrival of 1990, Prabuddha 
Bharata, the oldest running monthly Journal 
of India, is entering its 95th year. 

This first issue of 1990 comes as a special 
number of Prabuddha Bharata . Many 
eminent writers of East and West have 
contributed valuable articles on varied 
themes, enriching it. We express our grate- 
fulness to all of them. During the last year, 
1989, writers, scholars, and devotees contri- 
buted dissertations, essays, travelogues and 
other articles for the various issues. Some 
have enrolled themselves as life-subscribers 
of the Journal. Many others have offered 
donations and help of other kinds, in order 
to keep the prestigious religio-cultural 
Journal alive. 



Prabuddha Bharata staff wishes to im- 
prove the quality, printing and paper of this 
Journal started under the inspiration of 
Swami Vivekananda in 1896. We hope the 
general public, especially the lovers of this 
great country and her precious culture, and 
the devotees of Swamiji, will come forward 
in large numbers to help us by enrolling as 
life-subscribers, by offering donations, and 
finally, by contributing articles which will 
help to fulfil Swami Vivekananda’s vision 
of Awakened India. 

Prabuddha Bharata wishes all its subs- 
cribers, contributors, and admirers best 
wishes for a happy, peaceful, and prosperous 
New Year. 



ABOUT T 

This month’s editorial is about man, 
who owing to his limited vision and cons- 
tricted ideas, has vitiated the atmosphere 
of the world. In spite of his tremendous 
progress in all fields, he has not learned to 
transcend the mind-created barriers. Unless 
he becomes global in his outlook, the per- 
sonal and collective sorrow and suffering of 
mankind will continue. 

ROLE OF RELIGION IN WORLD PEACE is 

based on the talk given by Revered Swami 
Bhuteshanandaji Maharaj, President of 
Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission, in Bhopal. Man has been searching 
for peace individually and collectively from 
time immemorial. It is an illusion to think 
that in olden times there prevailed peace 
and only in the modern age man is beset 
with discords and dissensions. Peace always 
eluded mankind. There was no lasting 
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peace at any time in the history of the world. 
Each complains of the other as the disturber 
of peace. Forgetting his own role and contri- 
bution, peace should come first in an indi- 
vidual’s life. True religion alone ensures it. 
It helps us to bring about transformation in 
our lives and teaches us to become unsel- 
fish. Forgetting our narrow self in love is 
the sure way to peace. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF DIVINE INCARNATION 

as revealed in the life of Sri Ramakrishna, 
a thought-provoking article, is by Revered 
Swami Tapasyanandaji, Vice-President of 
the Ramakrishna Math and Mission. In this 
article the Revered Swami discusses at 
length the extraordinary state of bhava- 
mukha , the threshold between the noumenon 
and phenomena. Remaining in this state 
Sri Ramakrishna functioned in the world of 
multiplicity without losing hold on non- dual 
consciousness. 
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SWAMI VIVE KAN AND A AND HUMAN EXCEL- 
LENCE is based on the talk delivered by 
Revered Ranganathanandaji Maharaj, Vice- 
President of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission, at the Emerson Hall of the Harvard 
University. His talk covers a very wide 
canvass, revealing the vast and in-depth 
study of human nature. Excellence does not 
belong exclusively either to East or to West. 
It may be found in the combination of both, 
and yet it goes beyond this combination. 
Swami Vivekananda was a shining example 
of this human excellence, combining in his 
life the best of East and West. In him we 
find the happy synthesis of para and apara 
vidyas . 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S INTERACTIONS WITH 

Christianity is a well-documented research 
paper by Swami Prabhanandaji Maharaj, 
Assistant Secretary, Ramakrishna Math 
and Ramakrishna Mission. The paper 
brings to light many new materials pointing 
out the close relationship and striking simi- 
larities between Sri Ramakrishna and Jesus 
Christ. The two historic personalities, 
despite the nearly two millennia gap, are 
inseparably blended together. So much so, 
that many Christian devotees in India have 
seen the manifestation of Jesus of Nazareth 
in Sri Ramakrishna, and have worshipped 
him. In all the centres of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission, Jesus Christ is worship- 
ped as an incarnation of God. 

temple architecture of India, with 
illustrations, describes Hindu temple archi- 
tecture and its evolution. It is a masterly 
dissertation on the art and grandeur of both 
ancient and medieval styles. Though 
masterly, the treatment of this difficult sub- 
ject is presented in simple and lucid manner. 
The building of temples for gods and 
goddesses was governed by strict principles 
and rules. There were no unplanned and 
disorderly constructions. Injunctions laid 
down in the ancient shastras were followed 



scrupulously by the builders. This scholarly 
essay is by Mr. G. Venkataramana Reddy, 
Hyderabad, who is an internationally known 
architect and town planner. He has been 
adviser. Department of Town Planning, to 
the Government of Andhra Pradesh. 

WORSHIP OF SHIVA IN THE SICK AND 

ailing, an illustrated article, is by the 
Secretary of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Home of Service, Benares, Swami Shuddha- 
vratanandaji Maharaj. He writes a glowing 
account of the founding of the Sevashrama 
and its growth and development down the 
years. It is a unique story of dedicated 
souls who were inspired by Swami Viveka- 
nanda. Their special form of spiritual 
sadhana was the worship of God in suffering 
humanity. It is a wonderful saga of sacri- 
fice and down-to-earth religion. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE MEANING OF SRI 
RAMAKRISHNA for women is the fifth instal- 
ment contributed by Ann Myren, a former 
lecturer in Alameda College, California, 
U.S.A. Like her earlier articles this one too, 
touches the heart of every reader. Sri Rama- 
krishna’s keen intelligence and ever-watch- 
ful eyes could easily discern the vexing 
problems women faced in day to day busy 
hfe. In his inimitable way he not only 
suggested solutions to those problems, but 
directed their minds God- ward. Seldom did 
he use chiding language. He impressed on 
all that God -realization alone, and not 
sensory satisfaction, is the goal of life. 

APPEARANCE AND REALITY is a poem by 

Swami Brahmasthanandaji, of our Hydera- 
bad Centre. How the world of appearances 
in our everyday life deceive us and thus 
lead us astray, is his subject. Sense percep- 
tions and knowledge derived from them are 
not real. Inspite of receiving blows in his 
futile attempts to catch and hold on to 
shadows, man has not learned to ponder 
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over the questions of his sorrows and 
agonies. 

J. J. GOODWIN, THE FAITHFUL DISCIPLE 

In this brief life sketch of a dedicated soul, 
Swami Tathagatanandaji, Head of the 
Vedanta Society in New York, describes 
vividly the great sacrifice of the western 



disciple of Swami Vivekananda, whose life 
is little known to many. Goodwin’s contri- 
bution in preserving and faithfully reporting 
the immortal words of the great Swami is 
immense. The world owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to him for his yeoman service. 
This Ganesha of our age has earned for 
himself a permanent niche in our hearts. 



MAN WITHOUT FRONTIERS 

(EDITORIAL) 

The young monk Vivekananda who went hapless man up and help him to realize his 



to America to spread the gospel of love and 
light, and who tried to knit mankind into 
one global family, sometimes experienced 
humiliation and even manhandling. Because 
of his skin colour many took him for a 
negro and treated him with contempt. But 
the Swami never denied that he was not a 
negro, and bore stoically the insults that 
were directed towards him. Why ? Sister 
Nivedita gives the answer in her book. The 
Master as l Saw Him : 

‘When, travelling in America, he had at first 
in certain southern towns been taken for a negro, 
and refused admission to the hotels, he had 
never said that he was not of African blood, but 
had as quietly and gratefully availed himself of 
the society of the coloured race, when that was 
offered, as of that of the local magnates who 
hastened round him later, in mortified apology 
for what they deemed the insult put upon him. 
“What! rise at the expense of another!” he was 
heard to say to himself, long after, when some 
one referred with astonishment to this silence 
about his race, “Rise at the expense of another! 
I didn’t come to earth for that ! ” *1 . . . 

Vivekananda’s coming to this earth was 
for a definite purpose. That was to lift the 

1* The Complete Works of Sister Nivedita, 
Ramakrishna Sarada Mission, Calcutta, 1967, 
Vol. I, p. 153. 



immortal nature. Therefore his boundless 
compassion for mankind flowed ceaselessly. 
His love knew no discrimination between 
poor and rich, learned and ignorant, yet one 
could see it overflowed towards the poor 
and oppressed. Sister Nivedita highlights 
this unique characteristic of her master, 
almost bordering on weakness, sometimes, 
as he felt great joy in the company of the 
less privileged: 

‘Few things ever gave him such pleasure as 
a negro railway-servant who came up to him on 
one occasion, in a station, saying that he had 
heard how in him one of his own people had 
become a great man, and he would like to shake 
hands. Finally, it was never possible, in his 
presence, for the vulgar social exultation of the 
white man to pass unrebuked. How stem he 
would become at any sign of this! How scathing 
was his reproof! And above all, how glowing 
was the picture he would paint, of a possible 
future for these children of the race, when they 
should have outstripped all others, and become 
the leaders of Humanity! He was scornful in 
his repudiation of the pseudo ethnology of privi- 
leged races. “If I am grateful to my whiteskinned 
Aryan ancestor,” he said, “I am far more so to 
my yellow-skinned Mongolian ancestor, and most 
so of all, to the black-skinned Negritoid!” ’2 



2. Jbid., p. 153. 
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The innate divinity of all individuals, 
high or low, Hindu or Non-Hindu, was never 
hidden from his clear Advaitic vision. 
During the voyage on his second visit to 
the West, Nivedita saw her master speaking 
with the greatest delight, of the skilled 
seamanship and pleasing courtesy of the 
Turkish sailors and the childlike devotion 
of the ship’s servants to himself had touched 
him deeply. He said to Nivedita, ‘You see, 
I love our Mohammedans!’ Nivedita was 
highly impressed by his habit of seeing every 
people from their strongest aspect and she 
wanted to know if this trait of his was some- 
how derived from Sri Ramakrishna ? 
Vivekanahda admitted: 



‘It must have been the training under Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa. We all went by his path 
to some extent. Of course it was not so difficult 
for us as he made it for himself. He would eat 
and dress like the people he wanted to understand, 
take their initiation, and use their language. “One 
must learn,” he said, “to put oneself into another 
man’s very soul.” And this method was his own! 
No one ever before in India became Christian 
and Mohammedan and Vaishnava by turns! ’3 



There are many factors which divide 
human beings and restrain them from 
coming closer and establishing affectionate 
relationships with one another. In the 
absence of these mind-created divisions 
which are totally unnecessary, humankind 
would become one global family. Physically 
we have come nearer. This is the wonderful 
gift of modern science. But physical proxi- 
mity has not helped us to bridge the widen- 
ing chasm that exists between our hearts. 
There are many things which have separated 
man from man — religion, caste, language, 
racial prejudice, wealth and political dogma, 
to name a few. All these barriers have 
brought about devastating effects on the 
minds of men. Under the evil spell of these 
deadly religious and political dogmas, man 



has drenched this earth with human blood, 
and as a result of this senseless cruelty, he 
has lost peace within and without. No 
nation is happy and peaceful. Each distrusts 
the other. Uncertainty and insecurity about 
the future has gripped the hearts of men in 
steel claws. Why should narrow ideas hold 
sway over the intellect of man and dim the 
light of his rationality ? 

To identify oneself with a group, a lan- 
guage, or a religion is a basic urge of human 
beings, because such identification gives 
security and status. Without such identifica- 
tion one suffers anonymity, which is a 
frightening experience for an individual. 
Had it stopped only with identification there 
would not have been so much chaos and 
violence in the world. If one identifies one- 
self with his nation or religion, it does not 
cause any harm to others. But the process 
does not end there. ‘The same man who is 
kind, good, honest and loving to people of 
his own opinion, will not hesitate to do the 
vilest deeds when they are directed against 
persons beyond the pale of his own religious 
brotherhood,’ 4 said Swami Vivekananda. 
The followers start claiming that what they 
believe is the highest and what they belong 
to is the supreme. What are dear, holy and 
important to them, should also become so 
to others. And they believe those are the 
only values worth pursuing and the rest are 
superstitions. This aggressiveness and the 
illusion of intellectual superiority, have led 
to the worst kinds of exploitation and been 
the causes of untold misery. 

The killings and cruelty that are going on 
in the name of religion or in the name of 
political idealogies, point out a singular lack 
of wisdom. People forget that all mankind 
cannot be forced to accept one idealogy ; it 
is not possible to thrust one faith or religion 

4 * The Complete Works of Swami Viveka- 
ananda , Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta, 1989, 
Vol. Ill, p. 33. 



3. Ibid., p. 160. 
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on to all people. Because variety is the law 
of nature, it is the beauty of life, whereas 
oppressive uniformity is death. In this 
scientific age, computers can be programmed 
to think and behave alike, but men cannot. 
If leaders can understand this simple truth, 
then the earth would be turned into a heaven 
and life a blessing. 

What are the causes of bigotry and 
fanaticism ? It is the lack of understanding 
by people of what they profess to believe. 
This obscurity produces obstinacy. When 
one believes in something unintelligible, he 
believes in it blindly and has to unques- 
tioningly surrender to authority. Frustration 
due to forced submissiveness drives one to 
aggressiveness and cruelty. We have Seen 
in life that with clarity of thought comes 
the capacity to understand and respect the 
divergent views and ways of life of other 
people. Clarity of thought is insight. With 
insight, respect and love are fostered. 
Arnold J. Toynbee wrote, ‘This recognition 
of the many-sidedness of religious insight 
and experience was part of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
message. It was also part of his life, because 
his life and his message cannot be distin- 
guished from each other.* 5 The travesty is 
that many leaders try to keep their followers 
in darkness and expect mute obedience from 
them. Such leaders are tyrants and thrive 
on the weaknesses of their followers. 

Therefore it is the foremost task of elders 
and educators to teach children to respect 
and love other human beings, nay, even 
including the life that pulsates in everything 
— in plants, in animals, rivers and moun- 
tains — the whole of the earth and every 
thing that belongs to her. The attachment 
to a particular way of life, the foolish hold 
on certain sets of unexamined beliefs needs 

5- Bhavan’s Journal (article on ‘East and 
West’), Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, October 1971, 
p. 136. 



to be got rid of. Clinging to the rigid way 
of mechanical and strait- jacketed thinking 
should go. A recognition must come that if 
the world situation is explosive, it is we 
who have created it. What is within ex- 
presses without. We must remember, with- 
out mankind there is no world of thoughts, 
feelings and ideas. It is man who creates 
the mental world of ideas. We create the 
world outside as we are inside. There is 
no use blaming any external agency for the 
chaos and cruelty that are present in the 
world. We have to take the responsibility 
on our shoulders and stem the rot. If in 
every country more men and women realize 
this truth, instead of waiting for God and 
Government to come forward, this formid- 
able task would be less difficult. 

Transformation brought about in the 
lives of individuals is bound to affect global 
consciousness. Modern Quantum physics, 
and especially the theorem by the famous 
physicist, John Bell, indicated in 1964 that 
the universe was based upon non-local and 
holistic connections which run faster than 
light. This universe is interconnected and 
is a multi-dimensional hologram. Every 
mind is connected with every other mind. 
This is the hard holistic paradigm of today’s 
science. No man is an island . To think that 
we are separate from the world and from 
others is an illusion. This truth has been 
taught and demonstrated by the great Ones 
of the past and present, and twentieth 
century science stresses it with such vehe- 
mence that it can’t be ignored any more. If 
more individuals start thinking in terms of 
global family, and global responsibility, the 
change will surely affect other minds also. 
This is a fact, which today is scientifically 
verified by the thesis of ‘formative causa- 
tion’ or ‘resonance* of impulses in the living 
world, as shown by Rupert Sheldrake. 
Transformation always starts with a few 
individuals and later spreads to others. 
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Our age has received a tremendous spiri- 
tual impact from Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda. And it has slowly 
taken hold in the minds of great intellectuals 
of the world. If our world is to live in 
peace and prosperity, then it should produce 
men without frontiers. It should be the 
goal of our education and religion. The 
advent of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda was for this purpose. Of his 
Master’s historic life without frontiers, 
Vivekananda wrote on 21 March 1895 to 
his Western disciple, Mrs. Ole Bull: 

‘My Master used to say that these names as 
Hindu, Christian, etc. stand as great bars to all 
brotherly feelings between man and man. We 
must try to break them down first. They have 
lost all their good powers and now only stand as 
baneful influences under whose black magic even 



the best of us behave like demons. Well, we will 
have to work hard and must sncceed’ 6 

In Vivekananda’s neo-Vedanta, religion 
and education are not two different fields. 
They are synonymous. Again and again he 
spoke of man-making religion and man- 
making education. In his view, man means 
man without frontiers, a universal man. 
Swamiji himself was a universal man, and 
his mission in life was to create free men, 
men without frontiers, free from the limita- 
tions and bondage of creeds, ‘isms’, orga- 
nized religion, and national or caste-culture. 
Without the ideal of universal man, a man 
without limitations, all our efforts in reli- 
gious and secular education will go fruitless. 

6 * Letters of Swami Vivekananda , Advaita 
Ashrama, Calcutta, 1981, p. 218. 



ROLE OF RELIGION IN WORLD PEACE 

SWAMI BHUTESHANANDA* 



The subject for this evening is ‘Role of 
Religion in World Peace’. World peace is 
a very big idea which is concerned with the 
whole of the world that is known to us. And 
peace is a necessity for the whole world as 
it is for individuals or collective groups. 
The word ‘peace’ also has got many shades 
of meaning. What do we understand by 
the word ‘peace’ ? Sometimes we feel that 
if we get what we are craving for, we shall 
have peace. But mostly the peace of that 
kind eludes our grasp and we feel disconten- 
ted. The word ‘peace’ may be understood 
in two ways. One is individual and the other 
is collective. We are seeking peace for our- 

Tfc | || § ■■!!!■■ M t 

*Based on a talk delivered by Revered Srimat 
Swami Bhuteshanandaji Maharaj, President, 
Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, in 
Bhopal on 5.4.1987. 



selves individually as also collectively and 
various methods have been followed to 
achieve that objective. I cannot imagine a 
single person anywhere who does not want 
peace. But at the same time I am yet to see 
many people who are able to follow the 
conditions for attaining such peacefulness. 
It does not come all on a sudden, it does 
not come unless we play our part properly, 
individually, and collectively. There is 
discontent everywhere and we say that it is 
our lot to suffer from this kind of discom- 
fiture, particularly in modem times. 

People always think that the days in the 
past were all golden. But if we go through 
the pages of history or if we go through the 
mythological stories, we see that there was 
hardly any chance for the world to have 
peace collectively and also for persons indi- 
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vidually. We find always there were dis- 
cords, dissensions, wars, mutual fighting, 
one person trying to exterminate another so 
that man would have no source of discon- 
tent or loss of peace. People think that if 
they are stronger than what they are at 
present, perhaps they will have peace be- 
cause those who were hostile, will not have 
the courage to approach them with an evil 
intention. We say that is also a sort of 
peace. When a powerful nation has got so 
much strength as to dominate over others, 
we think that particular power is peaceful 
so far as their country is concerned. But 
it creates discontent, a psychosis of fear 
among the neighbours and other races. Now 
that is the condition that we are facing. It 
is not merely a product of modern age, it 
is the trend for all times that we can think of. 

In the Vedic days we find there are two 
groups, the Devas and the Asuras, always 
fighting among themselves. And then we 
come gradually to the pages of history. 
History means mostly records of events and 
warfares. In our modem times many of us 
have seen the first world war and the second 
world war. And today we are apprehending 
a third world war too. Now that is the 
condition that we are living in. 

We see that accumulation of power does 
not help to bring about peace. There may 
be just a temporary truce. Take for instance 
the case of the first world war. There the 
powers were supposed to be advanced races, 
but among themselves they struggled and 
fought to dominate over one another. The 
result was that a strife that had begun on 
a small scale, covered practically the entire 
world. That may also be a distant event. 
But the second world war is just in our 
living memory. Very vividly we can imagine 
the conditions that we had gone through at 
the time. How many lives were lost! How 
much of miseries it inflicted on the people 
at large! It staggers our imagination to 



think of that. And then, every time there 
was some truce, or some sort of understan- 
ding. Even though one party got defeated, 
and the other party stood victorious, they 
had to live in peace for sometime at least 
So there was a sort of negotiated peace 
which was, of course, very fickle and tem- 
porary. That is why many years did not 
elapse after the first world war when the 
second world war broke out. And that also 
came to an end. People who became victo- 
rious, inflicted any amount of misery that 
can be thought of, on the vanquished. That 
is how the war ended. But has that ended 
the strife, the hostility, and the mutual 
suspicion ? Has it put an end to the power- 
struggle for the vanquished ones for gaining 
enough strength so that those who were 
victorious could be dominated in course of 
time ? So it is only a play of seesaw that 
is' going on. And history is a chronicled 
narration of these events. 

There was no lasting peace at any period 
since the prehistoric days right up to the 
present moment. We read that in the 
prehistoric days, before human beings came 
to the present position they are having 
today, there were big animals. They were 
cruel, every one of them, but ultimately 
they, too, were exterminated for various 
reasons. And the same animal passion is 
raging in our hearts today. Only we are 
trying to hide it with a mask that appears to 
be very different from what it is really 
hiding. Brutes are kept under the mask of 
men who look sympathetic towards one 
another, although in reality there is no 
genuine mutual understanding, comprehen- 
sion and accommodation among them. 

We know we are trying through various 
methods to come to some workable terms 
so that we can live in peace. But that effort 
has proved a failure almost always and 
the little result that we gained was so 
transitory that from the moment the nego- 
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tiated peace started, preparation for another 
world War also started equally with right 
earnestness. Now that is the condition of 
us who are supposed to be rational animals, 
guided by reasons. But what kind of reason 
is this ? it is a reason that suits us, that 
keeps us in a position of advantage. It is 
that sort of reason. Reason cannot be used 
dispassionately, objectively though they are 
supposed to be so. The result is that.causes 
of conflict are always remaining unresolved, 
and the result is that we are waiting for the 
next catastrophe. Everywhere this is the 
condition. Some people at least think that 
as we are rational beings. We think that 
through reasons, through negotiations, 
through talks, understanding, and accom- 
modation, we may perhaps solve this prob- 
lem. Attempts have been made but so far 
the result is not very encouraging. That 
does not mean attempts should be discarded, 
but then so far as the ultimate result is con- 
cerned the condition is not very hopeful. 
Some people think that this kind of brutality, 
this kind of animal passion is to be kept 
under control. But how ? We do not know. 
We have tried to keep those who are distur- 
bers of peace, under control, but that proved 
ineffective. Even now such an attempt has 
not been successful. 

Some people at this juncture think that 
perhaps the instruments we are using for 
the negotiation of peace, are evil by very 
nature. If we have to be accommodating, 
understanding and sympathetic towards one 
another, we have to change ourselves. But 
none takes the need of such a change with 
much importance. Each one thinks that the 
other fellow should do it. We forget that 
we must start with ourselves, that it has to 
be grown within myself, so that we shall be 
able to contribute our mite first towards 
the establishment of peace. That usually is 
not the case. We are thinking in a collec- 
tive manner. But in a collective life some- 
times we behave more prudently than what 



we can do individually. That is very clear 
from the pages of history. 

Now what are we going to do about it? 
Shall we give up all hopes ? Well, man 
lives by hope alone. Without that we cannot 
even live for one day. Suppose there is no 
prospect of any lasting peace, are we then 
going to commit suicide on a mass scale ? 
No, that will not be reasonable. So we 
must continue our efforts. But we have to 
be careful -about the instrument with which 
we are doing the negotiations. Our minds 
are vicious. We have not been able to 
chasten ourselves and we go to chasten the 
whole world. That is the tragedy. We have 
to chasten ourselves. Then only will it be 
possible for us to understand what we have 
to do in a collective manner. Individuals 
are vitiated. We never give that importance 
to ourselves, when we think of reforms ; 
we want to reform others. And it is said 
in the Bible that one is trying to remove a 
straw from the neighbour’s eye while one 
has got a blanket on one’s own eyes. Now 
that is the condition. We do not chasten 
ourselves and we want to chasten others. 

Here comes a new factor to be considered. 
People think that transformation of the 
individuals is the business of religion. It 
cannot be done by public justice, public 
administration. That only will try to keep 
the brute in check for some time. But as 
soon as it will find an opportunity it will 
come out. So the individual person has to 
be improved, and religion means the causes 
by means of which the individual can be 
chastened and improved. Now that is where 
the talk of religion comes. We talk of reli- 
gion so that by that we can chasten ourselves, 
and through the chastening of ourselves we 
can transform the world at large. But reli- 
gion is not much favourite in modern days. 
Many people think it is an anachronism. 
Religion was introduced when people were 
not competent to control others through 
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policing. It is like — ‘If you are not punished 
here, you will be punished hereafter ; you 
cannot escape from it.’’ So that a threat is 
always there. If we can drive that idea deep 
into the minds of people, people will be 
frigntened to think of the consequences when 
they behave in a manner which will not be 
conducive towards the peace of mankind. 

That is how the idea of religion came. 
But in that case, there are not one but many 
religions. So many religions are there ! 
And people think that it is religion that is 
responsible for more bloodshed than any- 
thing else. The word ‘religion* has become 
a bugbear, as it were. We are afraid of 
calling ourselves religious. This is because, 
somehow the idea has gone deep into our 
min d that religion means something fana- 
tical, something unreasonable, something 
which will think of superiority of one set of 
people over the other. That is how religion 
has been wrongly interpreted, perhaps. But 
that is what happens today. That kind of 
religion is certainly not a very happy pros- 
pect. It cannot have a happy prospect for 
bringing eternal peace. But if we go to the 
great sayings of different religions, sayings 
of those who are not merely preachers, of 
those who have not merely observed the 
rituals, but of those who lived spiritual life 
and whose life has been transformed by 
the process of religion — those sayings will 
have an urgency which we have to consider. 
Religion does not mean dissension, does not 
mean discord. The word religion has got 
a derivative meaning which means ‘that 
which binds together*. Unfortunately, a 
fanatical religion also binds together a group 
of people, but that is only to fight against 
the other groups. That is not what religion 
is meant to be. Religious people who have 
gone deep into the mystery of religion, 
particularly those who have experienced the 
profound meaning of religion in their lives, 
have lived in such a way that if we try to 
imitate them, we may be very different from 



what we are now. Now, is it not expected 
of religion in its true sense ? I do not mean 
this religion or that religion. There are 
certain aspects in every religion which have 
enfiobled mankind, and which have got 
elevating influence over mankind ; and there 
are others again, other narrow views which 
degrade humanity and transform them into 
brutes. Religion is not at fault. It is the 
wrong understanding of religion that has 
created so much mischief that the word 
religion has become a bugbear to modem 
people. 

Modem people think that science has 
taken away the place of religion. In ancient 
times people did not understand the laws 
of nature and they invoked religion for that. 
They thought that the external forces of 
nature are like gods or demons who are to 
be appeased to live this life in peace. That 
is how ancient people used to think of reli- 
gion. But those days are gone. Religion 
also has evolved to some higher scales of 
thinking. Religion has now become chaste- 
ned. It is true that religion is lived by 
people who are handful but these few are 
the salt of the earth. Every religion has got 
some people like that who are not so much 
concerned with their rights and privileges or 
the rituals, but who discard their own selfish 
motives for the sake of others. Selflessness 
is of utmost importance in a truly religious 
life. Religion does not mean merely wor- 
shipping incarnations or exorcising ghosts 
or things like those that bring earthly 
miracles. Religion has got a chastening 
influence on everyone who tries to be reli- 
gious. That religion is not the monopoly of 
any particular sect. In all religions there 
are sages whose lives are exemplary instances 
of this kind of selfless life, selfless living — 
living for the sake of others. That is what 
should be understood by the word religion, 
and that sort of self-sacrifice or selflessness 
is possible when we have got rid of the 
degrading factors in us which have limited 
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ourselves to this physical life only, the 
physical body only, the physical enjoyments 
only. That is how religion has to be under- 
stood in a sense which will be a chastening 
factor, which will make a man transformed 
into his ideal who is his God. The word 
God we do not understand now a days. 
But God means the highest ideal that we 
can conceive of, and every religion has got 
that sort of an ideal though not understood 
by the massess. There are people who are 
really religious and their life shows that they 
live not for themselves, but for the happi- 
ness of others. That is why selflessness has 
been extolled in all religions. There are 
many other factors. As for instance, our 
life is bound by the senses. Religion invites 
us to go deeper into the regions where 
senses cannot reach. But that does not mean 
obscurity, that does not mean something 
which will not be understood by people. 
That means something which will be reali- 
sed just as we experience sense objects. God 
will be realised in bliss in a more intimate 
way. We shall be with God and we shall 
be God ourselves. Now that is what religion 
has to do. It has to change man into the 
divine, transform man into God. That is 
what religion is expected to do. 

That right type of religion is necessary 
for our understanding and for our practice. 
We should not be scared by the mystical 
ideas that the truth cannot be stated, cannot 
be communicated, that God is beyond 
thought and words. There are expressions 
which should not confound us. We should 
know that every innermost feeling is inex- 
pressible and uncommunicable. So, religious 
experience is one of the highest feelings of 
individual identity of oneself with the ideal 
which is the highest. That is what religion 
has to do. It has to lead us from where we 
are, to the highest ideal. As we move to- 
wards the ideal, the ideal will also undergo 
change, undergo transformation. Those 
who are seeking the ideal will also be gradu- 



ally transforming themselves, and the cul- 
mination will be there when all good is my 
God and I and my God are one and the 
same. That is the highest expression of 
mysticism. It has to be expressed that way. 
Otherwise simply by elaborating the teach- 
ings of religious leaders who were preaching 
narrow religious ideals, they will bring 
more dissensions, more bloodshed, more 
quarrels among races and among nations. 

Now it is time for us to think deeply and 
see how we can chasten ourselves. It is very 
clearly stated in mystic language in almost 
all religions. But that language we have 
misinterpreted and the result is that we are 
only bogged in a sort of narrowness and 
parochiality. That is what is the fate of this 
world. So let us think what the Upanisad 
says— I AM EVERYWHERE. Now if I am 
everywhere, if I harm anybody I harm my- 
self. That sort of vision has to be impressed 
upon everybody, that we cannot live in 
isolation. It is a feeling of isolation, that 
one gets when one lives for oneself only. 
We are living in our small shells, and then 
we are also fighting with one another. Let 
us break the shell and let us have that uni- 
versal truth dawning in everyone of us. That 
is the scope of religion. Religion will tell 
us that God is everywhere and is as much 
in me, as in my enemy. Since everywhere 
there is the same God, there cannot be any 
enemy, there cannot be any hostility among 
ourselves. That is the idea. Religion has 
to be taught, be pursued and rightly under 
stood. It should be rightly understood that 
mere rituals are not religion. Rituals need 
not be discarded. They may be helpful in 
the beginning. But as we proceed further 
and further, the kindergarten class should 
be left behind. We will have to rise higher 
and higher in order to understand the deeper 
meanings of religion. The deeper meaning 
is that it is from Him that the Whole 
Universe has emanated. Everywhere you 
will find religious scriptures say the same 
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thing* that God is everywhere and that He 
has created the whole world. And He has 
created the world not like a watchmaker who 
creates a watch which has nothing more to 
do with the maker. The world is not created 
that way. It is the emanation of that Spirit. 
It is the emanation of God who is every- 
where. The same Principle is everywhere. 
And if we can have a clear conviction of 
that eternally existent factor everywhere, 
there cannot be any reason for fights and 
mutual discords. That is the role that reli- 
gion has to play in bringing about world 
peace. You may say that it is Utopian. I 
say it is not more Utopian than to think 
that we can establish permanent peace 
through negotiations, when we are just thin- 
king of finding an opportunity, in order to 
pounce upon our fellow beings and destroy 
them. Is it not much more probable that 
religious ideas, if properly pursued, will be 
a source of eternal peace, at least of an 
agreed factor in drawing people to that 
eternal peace ? Whether that eternal peace 
will ever be achieved or not, we do not 
know. But we can know this much that it 
is worth attempting to reach that, worth 
attempting to transform ourselves into the 
highest ideal that we can think of. And as 
we do that, by that very process of pursuit 
we shall be gradually improving ourselves. 
We shall thus be a factor towards the uplift 
of the whole environment. Whole environ- 
ment will be uplifted by individuals who 
live a life with real and earnest pursuit of 
religion by that kind of religion, I do not 



mean a religion whose scope is limited. 
That religion will cover every walk of our 
life. Everywhere it will have its effect. 
Once we live really a religious life we cannot 
live in segments when one part of us will 
be religious and the other part will remain 
secular. The distinction will completely 
disappear. God will be emanated in every- 
thing, and whatever we do will be a prayer, 
will be a worship to God. “Whatever we 
do, O Mother, it is worship unto Thee.” 
That worship will find expression in every 
act of ours, every movement of our life. 
That will gradually be a great force for 
bringing about a sort of lasting peace among 
ourselves. Even if it is merely a question 
of probability, still it is worth trying, because 
if we try that we shall be proceeding more 
towards the ideal rather than coming away 
from it and leaving the world to discord, 
dissension, and mutual annihilation. 

May we all have that sort of vision so 
that we can have oneness with the whole 
existence. I will be happy only when every- 
one is happy, I will be unhappy if anyone 
remains unhappy. I will be liberated when 
everyone is liberated. I will be bound when 
everyone is bound. That is the high truth 
a truly religious man manifests in his life. 
His heart will be so much expansive that 
none will be away from the orbit of his life. 
That sort of spiritualization of the whole 
life is what is to be the goal of religion and 
that religion will naturally have the greatest 
role to play for the lasting peace in the 
world. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF DIVINE INCARNATION 
AS REVEALED IN THE LIFE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

SWAMI TAP ASY AN AND A 



Merged in Advaitic Consciousness 

After Tota Puri’s departure from Dakshi- 
neswar, Sri Ramakrishna spent some six 
months in Nirvikalpa Samddhi , when he 
was in continuous absorption without 
awareness of the body and the external 
world. Of this condition Swami Sarada- 
nanda writes in Sri Ramakrishna the Great 
Master (Vol. I p. 411): 

‘The Master was in that Nirvikalpa state 
continuously for six months. “I was,” said the 
Master, “for six months in that state from which 
ordinary jivas never return ; for the body of one 
attaining to that state lives for twenty -one days 
only and then falls like a dry leaf from a tree. 
There was no consciousness at all of time, of the 
coming of the day or the passing of the night. 
Just as flies enter into the nostrils and mouth of 
a dead man, so they entered into mine ; but there 
was no awareness of it. The hair became matted 
on account of the accumulation of dust. Calls of 
nature were perhaps answered unconsciously. It 
was a miracle how the bodily life was sustained. 
It shuuld have succumbed then and there. But a 
holy man came to save it. He recognised my 
state as soon as he saw it, and came to know that 
much of the Mother’s work was yet to be done 
through this body, that much good would be 
done to many if only it could be saved. There- 
fore he would carry food in time, and by strik- 
ing the body again and again, would try to bring 
it back to external consciousness. The moment 
he saw signs of consciousness appearing, he would 
thrust some food into the mouth. Thus on some 
days, a little of food found its way into the 
stomach and on others it did not. Six months 
passed that way. Then the Mother’s command 
was heard: ‘Remain in bhavamukha\ For the 

spiritual enlightenment of man ; remain in 
bhavamukhaV This was followed by an illness, 
blood-dysentery ; there was a wringing pain in the 
intestines, and it was excruciating. It was after 
continually suffering for about six months that the 
mind gradually came down to the normal body- 
consciousness. Before that it used to be merged 

in the Nirvikalpa state always,’ 

% 



What is Bhdvamukha ? 

The commandment to remain in bhdva- 
mukha , which Sri Ramakrishna had heard 
on three occasions, brings us to an impor- 
tant subject in the Master’s life. Bhdva- 
mukha .is a new expression, unknown to 
religious texts in Sanskrit. It is for the first 
time given out by the Master himself, as 
he heard it from the commandment of the 
Divine Mother. Literally translated it means 
‘the threshold’ or ‘gateway of becoming’ or 
the ‘world of change’. The idea is that just 
as a person sitting at the gate or threshold 
of a building has access at will to both 
within and without, and is in close touch 
with the affairs on both sides, so there is a 
state of consciousness which is a sort of 
junction between the Absolute, or God, and 
the relative world. There is a threshold 
between the nirvikalpa and the savikalpa 
states of consciousness. 

The meaning and implication of the 
attainment of this state of bhdvamukha has 
to be explained in the light of the Master’s 
own teachings, as the concept is very much 
new and forms a great contribution to 
Vedantic thought. According to the Master, 
a jiva , if he really attains to nirvikalpa 
samddhi , never returns to consciousness of 
the relative world. His body remains alive 
for about twenty-one days in that state and 
then perishes. It is only the adhikdrikas 
(prophets with a divine mission) and avataras 
(incarnations of the Lord) that come back 
to the relative consciousness from the nirvi- 
kalpa state. They are drawn to the cons- 
ciousness of the relative world by their love 
for bound souls grovelling in ignorance, and 
thus they are the expressions of God’s 
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redeeming love. Sri Ramakrishna explains 
this in an analogy: Imagine a vast enclosure 
with high walls, from inside which very 
delightful sounds and fragrance are being 
wafted. There is a road around the enclo- 
sure, and there are a number of people going 
along the road, round and round. Some of 
them are attracted by that delightful sound 
and with difficulty get upon the high wall 
and look in at the overpoweringly charming 
sights spread before them. They are so 
much taken up with it that they jump within, 
forgetting everything else, and they never 
come out again. But occasionally there will 
be a few among them who remember the 
tragic fate of the numerous heedless ones 
going round and round, and so get down to 
the road again to give them the good tidings 
and lead them to the higher life awaiting 
them across the wall. The divine incarna- 
tions or adhikarikas are such expressions of 
divine mercy, and are, therefore, manifesta- 
tions of God’s redeeming power. Such 
personages have no ends of their own to 
serve, even personal salvation. They are 
entirely devoted to the welfare of all created 
beings suffering in samsara , the merry-go- 
round existence of the relative world. 

The occurrence of such spiritual types 
finds its explanation in the Master’s doctrine 
that the Ultimate Reality is Being plus Will 
(compassion) and not mere Being ( Sat , or 
Existence), as maintained in the classical 
Vedanta. Unlike the Master’s theory about 
nirvikalpa samadhi , the classical Vedanta 
maintains that there can be jivas who attain 
the nirvikalpa stage, but yet continue to 
retain the. body. They are called flvan- 
muktas , the free-in-life. Vedanta explains 
this by the doctrine of prarabdha, the opera- 
tive karma , or the quantum of karma 
(acting in cause and effect) that has brought 
the present body into existence. While the 
saheita (stored up) karma , and agdmi 
(accumulating but inoperative) karma are 
burnt up by knowledge (jhdna\ it is dogma- 



tically held that the prarabdha remains 
undissolved until its momentum is exhaus- 
ted. No argument is advanced for this 
beyond one useful analogy: An arrow is 
released from a bow, which stops not till it 
has struck its target. But Sri Ramakrishna 
questions this doctrine: He contends that 
if karma , be it prarabdha , is real and opera- 
tive even after nirvikalpa samadhi , then 
the Divine Mother (the Personal God, who 
even according to the Vedanta, is required 
to make insentient karma operative) must 
be accepted as a greater reality than 
prarabdha. The classical Vedanta is very 
much loath to accept such a position, be- 
cause, according to its teaching, in nirvi- 
kalpa samadhi , even God is sublated and 
non-dual Brahman alone is; and this non- 
dual Brahman, as expounded in the Vedanta, 
is Pure Being and not Being plus Will, as 
it would be if this theory of the Master is 
accepted. According to Sri Ramakrishna, 
however, the Divine Mother is not sublated 
in nirvikalpa samadhi ; what happens is 
that She reveals Herself as the Impersonal 
also, holding personality in abeyance. Rea- 
lity is Being-Will. When the creative process 
is on. Will is dominant, and Being is latent 
as the substratum of change. When the 
creative process is withdrawn. Pure Being 
subsists. Will being latent but not sublated. 
The Master illustrates this by the example 
of the snake in motion and the snake at 
rest. The snake in motion and the snake at 
rest are only two modes of the same snake. 
So the Personal and the Impersonal are the 
modes of the One Being- Will, and there is 
no question of sublating either. 

The Impersonal aspect is realised only 
when the individual ego and the entire 
karma sustaining it are dissolved. That is 
nirvikalpa samadhi. If the individuality is 
to be revived, it can be effected only by a 
factor outside the karma theory which pre- 
supposes the chain of cause and effect. So 
the Master maintains that it is only by the 
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will of the Divine Mother that one merged 
in nirvikalpa samadhi regains an individua- 
lity, which however, is not his old one, but 
a transformed one, God -centred and not 
body- centred. Emerging from nirvikalpa 
samadhi by the Mother’s will, the trans- 
formed individuality recognises that the one 
Sat-Cid Ananda is sportively manifesting as 
the jiva (sentient being) and the jagat 
(insentient world). To the view of ignor- 
ance, the jiva and the jagat form a multi- 
plicity different from the Spirit. But 
enlightenment reveals that without Himself 
undergoing any change, the Sat-Cid- Ananda , 
who is Being-Will, has manifested Himself 
into the jiva-jagat which forever remain 
one with Him. In the creative phase. He is 
God, the Personal, the Cause of the jiva- 
jagat (created beings and created world), 
and when creation is withdrawn. He remains, 
the Impersonal Absolute (the attributeless 
Brahman). The Personal and the Imper- 
sonal are recognised as the obverse and the 
reverse of the same coin — a nondual but 
coeval existence. The Master illustrates this 
by the example of the terrace and the steps 
of the stairs leading to it. Until the terrace 
is reached, the steps of the stairs are consi- 
dered as distinct and different from the 
terrace, and are left behind as not the 
terrace. But when the height of the terrace 
is reached, it is found that the steps too are 
made of the same stuff as the terrace. 

Sri Ramakrishna calls one established in 
this kind of perfect enlightenment, a vijhani 
(one who accepts the whole, rejecting 
nothing), in contrast to the jhani. The 
vijhani perceives the whole universe not as 
a delusion of Maya , but as a lila (sportive 
manifestation) of God, the Personal-Imper- 
sonal, the Being- Will Divine. He accepts 
both the terrace and the staircase as real. 
In accepting a fruit, he takes the whole of 
it into account — the seeds, the tasty flesh, 
and the outer rind; for they all together 
constitute the whole. Their acceptance is a 
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prerequisite of complete knowledge. This 
knowledge of the totality cannot, however, 
be had by mere talking or philosophizing, 
but can come to one only through the grace 
of the Mother of the Universe. And for this 
one has to yearn and pant. According to 
Sri Ramakrishna, this yearning and panting 
for the Divine is the highest form of 
sadhand (spiritual striving), and all the 
traditional practices given as sadhand in 
Yoga and Tantra are only means for elici- 
ting and strengthening this longing for God 
in the heart of the aspirant. For this feeling 
to mature, renunciation of all worldly 
attachments, or what the Master calls 
kamini-kdhcana is needed. Then only can 
the Mother’s grace descend upon one. 

Now, it has been pointed out that the 
vijhani gains back an ego when he emerges 
from the nirvikalpa state. But this ego oi 
individuality is entirely different in quality 
from that of the unenlightened man. To 
put it briefly, the ordinary man’s ego is body- 
centred, while that of the vijhani is God- 
centred. The body-centred ego is based 
upon a poignant sense of ‘difference from 
others’, and expresses itself in terms of T 
and ‘mine* with regard to all objects and 
individuals. This self-centred sense of ‘I* 
and ‘mine* evaluates everything and everyone 
as contributing to its pleasure and survival. 
An ego-centred man may love others, but it 
is always in terms of his narrow self ; the 
preservation of this narrow self and the pro- 
motion of its selfish interests are his primary 
concerns in life. In contrast, the vijhanfs 
egoism is entirely suffused by his sense of 
kinship with God and His presence in the 
whole universe. Further, the vijhani is 
possessed of an intimate relationship with 
God, sometimes like that of a dear son, 
servant, comrade, or passionate lover. He 
looks upon all beings as ‘friend*, irrespec- 
tive of their attitudes towards him, be it 
friend, foe or neutral, as manifestations of 
the Lord to be loved and served, never as 
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objects for his own enjoyment and aggran- 
disement. 

Apart from these ethical implications, the 
state of vijhana has its metaphysical and 
psychological significance. The state of min d 
of the vijhani is what is called bhavamukha. 
The mind of the ignorant man is circums- 
cribed by his individuality, and he sees 
everything else as discrete objects outside, 
along with other individualities like himself, 
having their fixed contours. But the vijhani 
is aware of a cosmic whole, a Cosmic Mind, 
from Whom the ideation, known as the 
universe, radiates, and in Whom all beings 
and objects are like bubbles in a vast sheet 
of water, or like waves on the ocean’s 
surface. Every individuality he sees as part 
and parcel of the Whole. The individua- 
lities too, he sees not in the old way, but 
as made of such stuff as fluid or ideas. He 
is not only aware of the Whole, but also 
feels himself as part of It or as one with It. 
So when it is said that bhavamukha is the 
state of mind of vijnarii , it means also that 
the vijhani is aware of his identity with the 
Cosmic Whole. As a consequence, one in the 
state of bhavamukha shares the knowledge 
and outlook of the Cosmic Whole. Just as 
a spider, poised to move any direction from 
the centre of her web, the vijhani can move 
at will on the wings of ecstasy to any dimen- 
sion or sphere in the cosmos. He can attune 
himself with every strata of consciousness, 
from that of the lowest being to that of the 
most highly evolved, and share their charac- 
teristic experiences at will. Thus, a vijhani' s 
state in bhavamukha enables him truly to 
be ‘all things to all men*. 

Being one with the Cosmic Whole in 
consciousness, he becomes the conduit for 
the expression of Its powers in the relative 
world. As- the vijhapi can traverse the 
whole gamut of the manifestations of Cons- 
ciousness, he may behave like the humblest 
of the humble when he is in the attitude of 
the devotee. But when his individuality 



gets attuned to a sense of identity with the 
immense Cosmic T, his behaviour will be 
different. As a conduit of the will of that 
Universal I-Consciousness, he becomes a 
centre of immense spiritual energy capable 
even of transforming a sinner into a saint 
by an act of will. In Sri Ramakrishna, the 
great Master, this alternation between the 
devotee-mood and the saviour-mood were 
vertically ascertained. He lived in fairly 
recent times and was subject to observation 
by men of scientific mind, who closely 
witnessed and recorded events of his life. 
This was unlike the case of past Incarna- 
tions whose lives were clothed in allegory 
and hyperbole by poets and religious his- 
torians, long after their passing from earthly 
existence. The distortions were partly due 
to a studied effort on the part of their 
followers to disguise their, human nature, 
for they felt it might be detrimental to the 
faith of people if any human weaknesses 
were allowed to percolate through their 
Divinity. But an Incarnation is both man 
and God in one, and the concept loses all 
its significance, when the Incarnate is made 
into a Deity. Sri Ramakrishna’s life has 
enabled us to grasp the significance of God 
incarnation in the proper perspective. 

The Immense T or the Cosmic Whole, of 
which we have been speaking till now, is 
the junction-point between the Absolute and 
the relative, the Impersonal and the Per- 
sonal, the nirguna (without attributes) and 
the saguna (with attributes) aspects of the 
Divine Mother — the universal Being-Will. 
To be established in that is to be in bhava - 
mukha, the threshold between relative and 
Absolute — a state in which the mind can 
ever dwell in the Divine in both His absolute 
and relative aspects, and withont the least 
distraction, apply itself actively to everyday 
concerns. Established in that, the Mastei 
was in touch with all aspects of the Divine 
Mother’s evolution in the world of multipli- 
city and their unity in Her. It must, how- 
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ever, be noted that one in bhavamukha is 
not only in touch with the Manifestation of 
the Whole alone, which the Master called 
the Lila (play of the Divine), but by his 
mere wish can come in touch with the 
Unmanifested Absolute, the nirguna Brah- 
man, for which he used the term, the Nitya. 
When he is in the awareness of the Lila, 
his knowledge of the Nitya is fully present. 
That is the significance of his being in the 
‘threshold state’. But he could also be in 
the nirvikalpa state — that of full identity 
with the Nitya, the Infinite and Absolute as 
Pure Being, with Will, not sublated, accor- 
ding to the Master, but in abeyance. This 
is a point on which the Master’s doctrine 
differs from the traditional Advaita (non- 
dualism) represented by Tota Puri, and the 
point on which Tota Puri got corrected by 
the Master’s company. The Immense T, 
whose play the Lila is, is not sublated but 
only held in abeyance or in latency in the 
nirvikalpa state. The vijhdni, who is poised 
in the state of bhavamukha , can at will be 
merged in the Nitya with no link with the 
Liia. This is the state of nirvikalpa from 
which there is no return for the ordinary 
fiva. It is only Incarnations, as the Master 
insists, who pass from the one state to the 
other, and who are in touch with both. 
Hence their uniqueness, expressing itself 
simultaneously as Knowledge and Bhokti 
(divine love), of the highest order, which a 
fiva cannot attain in one and the same state 
It looks somewhat contradictory, but the 
supreme truth can be expressed, though 
inadequately, only in the language of para- 
doxes. 

On this point the Master said, referring 
to his own instance, that the natural state 
of his mind was towards the nirvikalpa, 
when there is the total obliteration of multi- 
plicity and the I-sense. In that state one is 
lost to humanity at large, as any kind of 
communication is out of the question. But 
the Will of the Divine Mother, which is 



operative even in the nirvikalpa state, unlike 

in the teaching of classical Vedanta, would 

not allow the Divine Incarnation to remain 

in that state. He is an expression of Divine 

grace, of God’s love for fivas in samsara. 

As such, in order to keep up his link with 

the external world, the Master used to create 

some small artificial desires in his mind, 

* 

like : 1 want to go to such and such a place’, 
or ‘I want to meet such and such a one’ or 
‘I want to eat such and such a thing’. And 
with the help of such created pulls, he could 
force the mind to remain at the threshold 
of relative conscionsness, the bhavamukha , 
from where he could communicate with the 
world without losing hold on the nirvikalpa . 
In the bhavamukha, he had no will separate 
from the Will of the Immense T, or the 
Universal Mother. As that Will directed, he 
could be in complete identification with 
that Will when he manifested the capacity 
to give enlightenment and liberation to 
fivas. He could also be at any lower levels 
of identification up to that of a humble 
devotee worshipping Her through images or 
participating in the weal and woe of fellow 
human relationships. 

It is said that in the days of his intense 
physical sufferings, Sri Ramakrishna expres- 
sed his willingness to take any number of 
such bodies and stand endless suffering, if 
he could bring illumination and put an end 
to the misery of even a single fiva. 

This expression of all-consuming and 
universal love is the most significant impl- 
ication of the Divine command to him to 
remain in bhavamukha. For one whose 
natural state was the bliss of nirvikafpa 
samadhi, to come down, in order to serve 
suffering humanity, to the level of body- 
consciousness and inhabit a dirty human 
body, subject to all kinds of ailments, trials, 
and tribulations, is a far greater act of 
mercy than anything we can conceive of — 
even* say, that of an emperor abandoning his 
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palace and living in a slum with all its filth 
and privations in order to serve the slum 
people. Yet this was what Sri Ramakrishna, 
the greatest lover of mankind that the 
modem world has produced, did, when he 
held in abeyance the tendency of his mind 
to be merged perpetually in nirvikalpa 
samadhi , and forced it to live in the state 
of bhavamukha in order to serve mankind. 
Thus he was a conspicuous expression of 
that redeeming power of God which appears 



age after age as the Saviour of the jivas in 
bondage. That is the implication of calling 
him a Divine Incarnation, as distinguished 
from a saint who attains to spiritual realiza- 
tion, helps the few who come into contact 
with him, and finally attains sdyujya , the 
transcendental state.* 

♦The above article is a section (with minor 
changes) from ‘Sri Ramakrishna, Life and Teach- 
ings’ by Swami Tapasyananda Published by Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras, 1983, 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND HUMAN EXCELLENCE* 

SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 



1. Introductory 

I am very thankful to the two Vedanta 
Societies of Harvard University and M.I.T. 
for inviting me to address you all, assembled 
in this Emerson Hall of the Harvard Univer- 
sity, this evening. Today’s subject is, as you 
see written on the blackboard : Swami 

Vivekananda and Human Excellence. For 
any educational institution, the subject of 
human excellence is most inspiring; for 
what is education except the turning out of 
batches and batches of human excellence ? 
And the name of Swami Vivekananda (1863- 
1902) added to this subject makes it still 
more excellent, because he himself is a re- 
markable example of an all-round human 
excellence which I shall try to present before 
you this evening. 

2. Vivekananda: The Harmony of All 

Human Energy 



of excellence. But Swami Vivekananda will 
convey to us something very unique, not 
just Indian excellence or Western Excellence 
but what we may call human excellence ; 
and many writers on Vivekananda, inclu- 
ding his great critical and sympathetic 
French biographer, Romain Rolland, has 
specially stressed this comprehensive quality 
of Vivekananda’s greatness. Let me quote 
Romain Rolland’s own words from his Life 
of Vivekananda and the Universal Gospel 
(p. 310): 

‘In the two words equilibrium and synthesis 
Vivekananda’s constructive genius may be summed 
up. He embraced all the paths of the spirit: The 
four yogas in their entirety, renunciation and 
service, art and science, religion and action from 
the most spiritual to the most practical. Each of 
the ways that he taught had its own limits, but 
he himself had been through them all, and 
embraced them all. As in a quadriga, he held the 
reins of all four ways of truth, and he travelled 



I specially stress this expression: human 
excellence, because till now, we have been 
having excellence limited by either country, 
subject of study, religion, or region ; various 




* Based on the Video-taped record of the lec- 
ture by Swami Ranganathananda, organized by 
the Harvard University and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology Vedanta Societies in the 
Emerson Hall of the Harvard University on 
28 May 1985. 
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towards Unity along them all simultaneously. He 
was tne personification of the harmony of ail 
human energy.’ 

That is an extraordinary tribute : the har- 
mony ox all human energy. He combined 
witnin himself the best ot East and West. 
One of my lectures given in London in 1961 
is entitled The Meeting of East & West in 
Swami Vivekananda which is included in 
the second volume of my four-volume 
Eternal Values for a Changing Society 
published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay-7, India. What is that type of 
education by which one achieves a type of 
excellence where one overcomes these limi- 
tations of creed, race, language, and reli- 
gion ? In Vivekananda’s life there is that 
education available to us. How did he 
achieve this wonderful human excellence ? 
That question brings to us the beauty of 
that type of literature known as biography. 
When you read the biographies of great 
people, you learn how they developed their 
personalities, and the formative influences 
that went into the shaping of their greatness. 
In the case of Vivekananda, these forma- 
tive influences were essentially two — firstly, 
Indian and secondly, the modem Western. 
So far as the Indian influences are concer- 
ned, these came to him primarily from his 
five-year discipleship under his great teacher 
Sri Ramakrishna (1836-1886). The deepen- 
ing of his spiritual awareness, the broadening 
of his human sympathies, came to him 
from Sri Ramakrishna. His rational mind 
and his humanism came to him from his 
modem Western university education. 

He himself was to say later on that the 
world had two great cultures in the ancient 
past, which have developed philosophies 
leading to distinct types of human excel- 
lence, distinct types of human greatness — 
one, the ancient Hindu, which has influen- 
ced most of Asia, and the other, the ancient 
Greek, which has influenced the whole of 
the West. These two have made very dis- 



tinctive contributions to human culture. 
Each of these two cultures has its own 
uniqueness. Whatever was achieved by the 
Greeks, and later on by the Romans, is what 
we find, in an enlarged iorm, and with 
modern science adaed, in modem Western 
Culture. Whatever excellences we get in this 
Western culture is found assimilated in 
Swami Vivekananda, as he had assimilated 
the excellences of his own ancient and con- 
tinuing Indian culture and tradition. And 
he made a unique discovery, that no culture 
is perfect, each culture has specialized only 
in some values and neglected other values 
due to that very specialization, and all these 
separate world cultures are essentially aspects 
of one total human culture and are, there- 
fore, complementary and not mutually 
exclusive. All this he did by the time he 
was 29 years of age when he came to this 
country in 1893, started his great work in 
the West and in India, and passed away at 
the early age of 39. 

But within this short time, to achieve 
high character excellence and to make an 
impact on the minds and attitudes of men 
and women in two sub-continents, was great 
work indeed. In Indian history, we have 
the example of Bhagavan Buddha of the 
sixth century B.C., who attained enlighten- 
ment at the age of about 36, and travelled 
through many areas of north India and 
imparted his message to thousands till his 
death at the age of 80; and his teachings 
peacefully transformed, in the next few 
centuries, India and much of Asia. Again, 
we have another such example in the eighth 
century A.D. and that was Saiikaracarya. 
Just 32 years of human life ; and within 
that short period, Saiikaracarya really shook 
up India intellectually and spiritually. And 
in the modern age, India produced this 
great teacher Swami Vivekananda. 

He had a great message to deliver to the 
modern world, for which he came to this 
country. He himself had said; Buddha 
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had a message to the East; and I have a 
message to tne West. And when he retur- 
ned to India in 1897 he conveyed the same 
message, but with a different stress, to the 
people oi India during the remaining years 
of his iile, with a brief second visit to the 
West, and passed away on 4th of July 1902. 
About lour years earlier, while in the com- 
pany of his American friends and disciples 
in Kashmir, he had written a poem: To 

the bourth of July on the occasion of their 
celebration of American Independence. 

What are those essential elements consti- 

9 

luting human excellence that shine in him 
and in his teachings ? We can deal with 
this subject from two points of view. One, 
from the point of view of human character 
that one gets from a good education. It is 
understood that education is meant not only 
to give us knowledge and information but 
also to build up our character. Here, in this 
university, we had a great psychologist like 
William James, and later, another psycho- 
logist William McDougall. Both had laid 
stress on the character-building component 
of all true education — physical health and 
well-being, depth of thought, strength of 
conviction, faith in oneself, the humanistic 
impulse, and practical efficiency ; all these 
constitute one type of character-excellence, 
which, along with the virtue of moderation, 
is found upheld in Greek culture. William 
James has written many books, one of 
which — a thought-provoking one, is: Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience . One of the 
books written by McDougall is titled Charac- 
ter and the Conduct of Life . It is a beauti- 
ful book, but does not seem to be current 
nowadays ; but it was a widely read book 
in the 20’s and 30’s of this century. Modem 
Western education gave this wonderful 
character-excellence to Swami Vivekananda. 
Through this he assimilated what he later 
on would designate as the Greek ideal of 
‘manliness*. The Greeks laid great stress on 
these values. Modem Western character 



types are essentially derived from this 
Greek and Roman ideal of manliness, along 
with some other values gathered in the 
course of history. It is a type of education 
imparting character-strength to man to 
enable one to handle efficiently the world 
of man and nature around him or her. 

This is one aspect of education ; but there 
is also another aspect of education, with 
greater stress on education of man in depth. 
Ih e^e two aspects are highlighted in the 
post-war period by the UNESCO-appointed 
commission to investigate the nature of 
education humanity needs in the post-war 
period. That commission was presided over 
by the French Minister of Education, who 
later on became French Prime Minister, 
namely, Eduard Faure. And that commis- 
sion submitted a report after investigating 
the subject of the current systems of educa- 
tion and the demands of the new human 
situation in the post-war period. What I am 
impressed with in that report is in its 
meaningful title: Learning to Be. Till now 
education has been essentially learning to 
do. But this commission says what the 
earlier thinkers like William James and 
McDougall had upheld, that while retaining 
learning to do, post-war education must add 
also learning to be. What are you ? is 
equally, if not more, important than what 
you do. Thus a new dimension to educa- 
tion is added by that phrase to be, along 
with the current phrase to do. What effi- 
ciency do we need in today’s civilization ? 
It is a highly technical civilization. Educa- 
tion must equip one with tremendous work- 
efficiency ; and work efficiency consists of 
knowledge and translation of knowledge 
into action. 

3. The Upanisads on Efficiency 

This efficiency is the hall-mark of modem 
civilization ; it is a word that is used again 
and again. When you go into the literature 
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of the Upanisads, produced over 4000 years 
ago in India, you get a beautiiul definition 
of efficiency in the Chdndogya Upanisad 
( 1 . 1 . 10 ): 

Yadeva vidyaya karoii , sraddhaya, upa - 
nisadd , tadeva viryavattaram bhavati — 

‘Whatever is done with vidya, sraddha, 
and upanisad , that alone becomes supremely 
efficient.’ 

What are these three values ? Vidyd 
means science or knowledge. If you want 
to be efficient you must have knowledge, 
what we today call the technical know-how 
of a thing. A nurse must have the technical 
know-how of nursing. Similarly with a 
doctor,, an executive, an engineer, an admi- 
nistrator, and every other professional. But 
that is not enough. Mere knowledge of a 
subject does not make you efficient. So a 
second value is added : sraddha — faith ; here 
it does not mean faith in a dogma or creed 
or strongly held opinion, but faith in one- 
self, the impulse from within: I can, I can, 
and the conviction that the work you are 
doing is worthwhile and that here is a 
meaningfulness to life and to the world. 
And that faith extends to faith in the other 
members of the work team also. Saiikara- 
carya therefore defines sraddha as dstikya- 
buddhi — the totality of positive attitudes. 
This faith and conviction increases all work- 
efficiency. Vivekananda has said, ‘Great 
convictions are the mothers of great deeds.’ 
Behind every great work there is this tre- 
mendous power of conviction. The world 
is shaped and moved by men and women 
of conviction. This can be contrasted with 
what we call opinion. We may have opini- 
ons on any number of subjects. That does 
not produce the energy of impact on society. 
But when opinion is transformed into con- 
viction, you find the manifestation of the 
energy of impact. A passage in a Home 
University Library book by biologist J. 
Arthur Thomson: ‘Introduction to Science’, 



1934, attracted my attention long ago 
(p. 22) : 

* “Opinions,” (scientist) Gianville says, “are 
the rattles of immature intellects, but the advanced 
reasons have outgrown them.” ’ 

‘ “The longer I live,” (Thomas) Huxley said, 
“the more obvious it is to me that the most 
sacred act of a man’s life is to say and feel, ‘1 
believe such and such to be true.’ All the grea- 
test rewards and all the heaviest penalties of 
existence cling about that act.” ’ 

Political conviction, spiritual convictions, 
scientnc convictions, social convictions — 
these all have wonderful world-moving 
power. Hence Swami Vivekananda places 
great emphasis on this value of sraddha , 
faith and conviction. The opposite of 
sraddha is asraddha , lack of faith, which is 
what results in cynicism. We are missing 
tills great value of faith in the modem 
period, with the consequent spread of this 
evil of cynicism which sets in when the 
sharpening of intellect is not accompanied 
by the humanistic passion. The Upanisad 
considers that vidyd and sraddha are not 
enough, that a third value also has to be 
added to the two in order to achieve sup- 
reme efficiency. This is : Upanisad — deep 

thinking, meditative thinking on the subject 
concerned. 

Any work that has behind it these three 
values of vidyd, sraddha , and upanisad alone 
becomes viryav attar am, of superior energy. 
Virya in Sanskrit means energy. The word 
taram in Sanskrit stands for the compara- 
tive degree, and tamam for the superlative. 
So superior efficiency will come when we 
combine with the energy of knowledge the 
energies of these other two values ; this 
applies to education also. When all these 
three energies are combined, you get a type 
of human excellence which has the power 
to move the world. The educated citizen is 
the source from which a modem democratic 
society receives nourishment. That educa- 
tion must include not only intellectual 
knowledge but also these other two values 
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as well. Vivekananda had assimilated, and 
also spoke higlily of, this dimension of 
human excellence developed out of know- 
ledge-seeking in school, college, and univer- 
sity, and from social interactions. The 
character that comes out of it is, as I earlier 
indicated, what Vivekananda termed man- 
liness. This whole development takes place 
at the normal human level without reference 
to any trans-sensory or mystical dimension. 

Vivekananda considered this as one great 
aspect of human development which was 
cultivated in ancient Greeko-Roman culture 
and modem Western culture. He was a 
great admirer of the character-energy that 
comes out of this human development, 
especially the tremendous value of faith in 
oneself, the daring to overcome all difficul- 
ties and establish man’s hegemony over his 
external environment, which no non-human 
species but only man can struggle for and 
accomplish. This is the Promethean spirit 
of ancient Greek culture — daring to steal 
fire from heaven to serve man. Ancient 
Indian culture also has a similar heroic 
character in jts Bhagjratha who brought 
down the holy Ganges of prosperity and 
plenty from the Milky Way Galaxy to the 
earth. The concept of human excellence in 
ancient Chinese Confucian culture is similar 
to that of ancient Greek culture. Aristotle 
said that man is a social animal. Accor- 
dingly, this may be called the political view 
of man, of man in a polity, in which even 
religion is viewed from the political point 
of view, tending to make it ethnically limi- 
ted, sense-bound, and communal. Out of 
this view have arisen all political, economic, 
and social struggles to improve the lot of 
man, on the one hand, and aggressive wars 
and colonial and other forms of exploitation 
on the other. 

4. Greek Specialization in Human Excel- 
lence ; Its Limitations 

But the finest fruit of this view is 



humanism, the philosophy and effort to 
improve the human situation in this world. 
In the words of E. M. Forster’s preface to 
The Greek View of Life by Lowes Dickin- 
son: 

‘Greece hadn’t science, it is true, and she had 
no global commitments, but she encompassed 
within the tiny circuit of her city states much 
that affects and afflicts modern man in his rela- 
tionship to society. And because her writers 
were intelligent and because they were sensitive, 
she has been able to send us news on these 
urgent matters which is still fresh, although it 
is over two thousand years.’ 

Vivekananda had also assimilated, through 
his discipleship under Sri Ramakrishna, the 
strong and undying elements in India’s cul- 
ture which drew its inspiration initially from 
the perennial philosophy and spirituality of 
the Vedas and the Upanisads, which expoun- 
ded another dimension of human excellence- 
beyond the physical and the sensory, beyond 
the political. This philosophy yielded the 
experience of the inward spiritual depth 
dimension of man, as distinct from that 
external political dimension . It investigated 
the depth dimensions of the human perso- 
nality, and in doing so, it investigated not 
only the phenomenon of life but also the 
stark phenomenon of death, and did not 
stop till it had revealed the true nature of 
man as the immortal and divine Self, the 
Atman — ‘ever pure, ever-illumined, and ever 
free’, as Sahkaracarya characterized it, of 
which, as the ancient Rg-Veda expresses it, 
life and death are but two shadows 
(X. 121.2): 

Ya atmadd baladd yasya visva 
updsate prasisam yasya devalj : 

Yasya chdyd amrtam yasya mrtyuh 
kasmai devaya havisd vidhema — 

‘Unto Him who gives us our individuality, 
who gives us strength, whose commands all 
beings, together with the gods, obey, whose 
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shadows are immortality as well as death, 
we offer our oblations*. 

No culture, no philosophy, can achieve 
depth without tackling the problem of death. 
This was one of the major drawbacks of 
ancient Greeko-Roman culture which failed 
to assimlate to itself the deeper legacy left 
by Socrates and the Greek Mystery Reli- 
gions. This may also be said of the modem 
Western culture which has failed to ration- 
ally investigate and assimilate to itself the 
deep spirituality of the Christian religion. 
Says Lowes Dickinson (ibid., p. 68): 

‘The more completely the Greek felt himself 
to be at home in the world, the more happily 
and freely he abandoned himself to the exercise 
of his powers, the more intensely and vividly he 
lived in action and in passion, the more alien, 
bitter and incomprehensible did he find the 
phenomena of age and death. On this problem, 
so far as We can judge, he received from his 
religion but little light and still less consolation. 
The music of his brief life closed with a discord 
unresolved ; and even before reason had brought 
her criticism to bear upon his creed, its defi- 
ciency was forced upon him by his feeling.’ 

By their emphasis on inner penetration 
by their wholehearted advocacy of what the 
ancient Greeks centuries later formulated in 
the dictum: ‘Man, know thyself, but at 
which they themselves had stopped half 
way, the Upanisads gave an inner strength 
to the Indian cultural experiment, and a 
permanent spiritual orientation also to it, 
and initiated a scientific and non-dogmatic 
tradition in the field of religion. Also, to 
adapt E. M. Forster’s remark about the 
legacy of Greece to the West: ‘much that 
affects us and afflicts us* in India, and the 
countries influenced by Indian culture, is 
the fruit of this Upanisadic orientation. 
This philosophy yielded the spiritual view 
of man as distinct from, as was stated ear- 
lier, the political view of man developed by 
the ancient Greeks. This stress on inward 
depth had, however, one special consequ- 



ence for Indian culture in that all its expan- 
sive outward movements throughout history 
have been, unlike the expansive movements 
under the political view of man, non-aggres- 
sive ; every word of its message for man- 
kind ‘has been spoken with a blessing 
behind it and peace before it... and there- 
fore we live’, as remarked by Swami Vivek- 
ananda (Complete Works t Vol. Ill, 

pp. 105-109): 

‘The debt which the world owes to our 
motherland is immense. Civilizations have arisen 
in other parts of the world. In ancient and modern 
times, wonderful ideas have been carried forward 
from one race to another. .. .But, mark you, my 
friends, it has been always with the blast of war 
trumpets and the march of embattled cohorts. 
Each idea had to be soaked in a deluge of blood. 
...Each word of power had to be followed by the 
groans of millions, by the wails of orphans, by 
the tears of widows. This, many other nations 
have taught ; but India for thousands of years 
peacefully existed. Here activity prevailed when 
even Greece did not exist.... Even earlier, when 
history has no record, and tradition dares not peer 
into the gloom of that intense past, even from 
then until now, ideas after ideas have marched 

9 

out from her, but every word has been spoken 
with a blessing behind it and peace before it. We, 
of all nations of the world, have never been a 
conquering race, and that blessing is on our head, 
and therefore we live. ... 

‘Political greatness or military power is never 
the mission of our race ; it never was and, mark 
my word, it never will be. But there has been the 
other mission given to us, which is to conserve, 
to preserve, to accumulate, as it were, into a 
dynamo all the spiritual energy of the race, and 
that concentrated energy is to pour forth in a 
deluge on the world whenever circumstances are 
propitious.... India’s gift to the world is the 
light spiritual.’ 

The Greeko-Roman and modem Western 
peoples had achieved a type of human 
excellence based on this faith in oneself and 
the promethean spark it ignited in them. 
With these they have built up a high level 
of social welfare and the spirit of human 
individuality and dignity. But Vivekananda 
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pointed out to the people of the West that 
this did not exhaust the scope of human 
excellence, the scope of the science of human 
possibilities. After presenting India’s ancient 
and ever-perennial philosophy and spiritua- 
lity of Vedanta to the Western peoples he 
incited them in a lecture delivered in India 
in 1897 to shift, in order to evolve a stable 
and fuller civilization, the basis of their 
civilization from the sensory and the mate- 
rial to the trans-sensory and the spiritual 
{The Complete Works , Vol. Ill, p. 159): 

‘The whole of Western civilization will crumble 
to pieces in the next fifty years if there is no 
spiritual foundation. It is hopeless and perfectly 
useless to attempt to govern mankind with the 
sword. You will find that the very centres from 
which such ideas as government by force sprang 
up are the very centres to degrade and degenerate 
and crumble to pieces. Europe, the centre of 
the manifestation of material evenrgy, will crum- 
ble into dust within fifty years if she is not 
mindful to change her position, to shift her 
ground, and make spirituality the basis of her 
life. And what will save Europe is the religion 
of the Upanisads.’ 

The view of man as a social individual, 
and the efforts to make that individual happy 
and content at that sensory level, is legiti- 
mate and productive of good in the early 
stages ; bnt carried too far, it is bound to 
generate diverse tensions in the individual 
and society and lead to unfulfilment, due 
to the stagnation of human creative energy 
at the sensate level and arresting the onward 
movement of that energy to the higher 
spiritual levels of the human personality. 

Not only .is man a member of a social 
community, not only has he or she a ‘poli- 
tical’ personality (using that word as the 
Greeks used it, in the sense of living toge- 
ther in a polity) there is also a second and 
higher dimension of human development 
and excellence. That is called the spiritual 
dimension of human growth and excellence. 
If the first one is a horizontal and lateral 



growth, this second one is a vertical and 
inward growth. Aristotle said that man is 
a social animal. This is true ; we need that 
gregarious background for our own growth ; 
but man has a vertical dimension, which 
calls for a deepening of his awareness, for 
a spiritual growth within. This is a wonder- 
ful truth about man, says Vedanta ; it is 
not a creed or a dogma but a veritable truth 
which has been realized by many sages in 
East and West and can be verified by all. 
Even in ancient Greek culture this higher 
dimension of excellence was placed before 
man in the famous dictum of the Oracle of 
Delphi: ‘Man, know thyself.’ It is not 

enough that you know the external environ- 
ment. There is a profound inner environ- 
ment also to be investigated and realized. 

There was only one great Greek who 
understood this truth and realized it ; and 
that was Socrates. He realized himself as 
the infinite and immortal Atman ; and the 
Greeks, who knew only the socio-political 
dimension of man, the horizontal dimen- 
sion, could not understand him. It was 
something beyond their comprehension. 
They well knew man wrestling with forces 
outside, and establishing his hegemony over 
the external world. But the greatness of 
Socrates was something deep, something 
subtle. It is a great tragedy that the Athe- 
nian state could not appreciate the high 
spiritual dimension of Socrates ; and there- 
fore he was condemned to death. He was 
described by the judges as a corrupter of 
the Athenian youth. What a sad descrip- 
tion! And what human excellence and 
greatness! But the socio-political philo- 
sophy of the Greeks could not grasp that 
character excellence. Whenever I take the 
example of Socrates I refer to Jesus Christ 
also. Jesus also gave a tremendous message 
of man’s spiritual inwardness. But the socio- 
political philosophy of the Jews of the time 
could not comprehend it and condemned 
him to death. Socio-political character 
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excellence the Athenians and the Jews 
could understand and appreciate ; but not 
anything higher than that. That illustrates 
the truth of the remark of Bertrand Russell: 
If you teach people faster than they can 
learn, you are in for trouble! 

5. Indian Specialization in Human Excel- 
lence: Its Limitations 

Vivekananda realized the beauty and 
relevance of the Greek concept of excellence, 
and its complementarity with the Indian 
concept of excellence, treating both as two 
aspects of human spiritual development. He 
therefore preached this message of the pro- 
methean spirit, of the bhagiratha spirit, in 
India in order to educate his people to 
achieve that manliness which Western cul- 
ture has as its special characteristic. He 
exhorted his people to wake up from their 
sleep of centuries and to act with courage 
and with humanist concern to achieve total 
human development in India in the modem 
period. He said to the people of India that 
their nation in the recent centuries had 
failed because they had faith in gods and 
goddesses but had not cultivated faith in 
themselves and in other human beings. He 
told his countrymen that first one must 
cultivate faith in oneself ; then only can one 
have faith in others or faith in God ; there 
will be dynamism in such a faith. If this 
primary faith in oneself is not there, faith 
in others and in God will be unproductive, 
and one will become weak and ineffective. 
This is stressed again and again by him in 
his Indian lectures and in his letters to 
Indian people. He did not stress this in the 
Western context. He saw it already present 
in the people of the West, but he taught 
them to shift the focus of that faith in one- 
self from the genetically conditioned ego to 
the Atman, the one Divine Self in all. 

If what Socrates said was too high and 
beyond the grasp of his Greek compatriots. 



it was perfectly in tune with the teachings 
of the Upanisads of India which were 
already over a thousand years old by that 
time. Inspired by a search for truth about 
man, and endowed with a pure and pene- 
trating mind, the sages of the Upanisads, 
by dvrttacaksu , or ‘turning the unified 
energies of the psycho-sensory system in- 
ward’, as the Kaiha U panisad, (Chapter IV, 
opening verse) terms it, discovered the 
infinite man behind the finite man, the 
immortal man behind the mortal man 
revealed by sensory cognition. And a galaxy 
of the Upanisadic sages, including Buddha 
over a thousand years later, re-verified and 
re-confirmed this truth about man, about 
the depth dimension of the human person- 
ality. We can take it for granted that if 
Socrates and Jesus had been born in India, 
they would not only not have been killed 
but would have been adored and worshipped. 
The Indian philosophy of Vedanta under- 
stands the divine dimension of the human 
personality over and above his or her socio- 
political externally-oriented dimension. 

But in course of ages, lured by the former, 
India steadily neglected the latter. The 
correction of this neglect, which became 
cruel in later centuries and which dwarfed 
much of Indian humanity, is the great contri- 
bution of Vivekananda to the re-shaping of 
modem India ; and here he pays his tribute 
and expresses India’s indebtedness to the 
ancient Greeks and to the people of the 
modern West. 

Introducing the first issue of his Bengali 
journal Udbodhan to the public in January 
1899, Vivekananda wrote on The Problem 
of Modern India and Its Solution (The 
Complete Works , Vol. IV, p. 404): 

‘What we should have is what we have not, 
perhaps what our forefathers even had not — that 
which the Yavanas (ancient Greeks) had ; that, 
impelled by the life- vibration of which, is issuing 
forth in rapid succession from the great dynamo 
of Europe, the electric flow of that tremendous 
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power vivifying the whole world. We want that 
We want that energy, that love of independence, 
that spirit of self-reliance, that immovable forti- 
tude, that dexterity in action, that bond of unify 
of purpose, that thirst for improvement Checking 
a little the constant looking back to the past, we 
want that expansive vision infinitely projected 
forward ; and we want that intense spirit of acti- 
vity (Rajas) which will flow through our every 
vein, from head to foot.’ 

This stress on modern India assimilating 
Greek and Western talents and capacities 
was not meant by Vivekananda to replace 
India’s inherited spiritual talents and capa- 
cities but only to fortify them and make for 
wholeness. India had specialized in inves- 
tigating and discovering the profound divine 
mystery lurking within man. You may 
study man from the outside ; but that won’t 
exhaust his possibilities. One of our own 
French scientists who came towards the 
end of the last century, Alexis Carrel, has 
written a book whose title itself is signi- 
ficant: Man : the Unknown. Man, the 

known, is the subject of our physical science 
while man, the unknown, is the subject of 
the science of spirituality ; this is a more 
challenging study than the first one. In this 
science India forged ahead in the Upanisads. 
By discovering the immortal in man and in 
nature, the Upanisads made themselves and 
the culture they fostered in India also 
immortal. When you study that immortal 
literature, you will find that some of the 
beautiful passages in the utterances of 
Plato’s Socrates can easily be incorporated 
as chapters in some one or other of our 
Upanisads. Here is one such passage which 
I particularly like: 

Socrates is drinking poison. His disciples 
are sitting around him weeping. He consoles 
them and says : Let me die in peace ; do 
not weep. Then one of them, Crito, asks 
a question to Socrates: Socrates, how shall 
we bury you ? Socrates smiles and says : 
You must first catch me, the real me, before 



you ask that question. Be of good cheer, 
Crito ; for you ask about the body ; as to 
the body, do with it what you do with other 
people. 

This can be a fitting passage in any one 
of our Upanisads. It refers to his realiza- 
tion of an eternal and immortal dimension 
of the human personality. When you rea- 
lize that truth you become utterly fearless ; 
you become gentle ; you become compassi- 
onate ; you feel your oneness with all. It 
was that spiritual depth-excellence that 
Socrates had embodied in himself. Greek 
culture could not understand this human 
depth-dimension and therefore could not 

V 

incorporate it into its classical culture. 

The British intellectual, Edward J. Urwick, 
in his book. The Message of Plato : A Re- 
interpretation of the Republic , has strongly 
emphasized that without understanding the 
Vedanta of India, it would be difficult to 
understand Socrates and much of Plato. 
Says he in his Preface: 

‘I have attempted in this book the very bold 
task of presenting a new interpretation of Plato’s 
teaching, as contained in his masterpiece. The 
Republic. The interpretation is based largely 
upon the philosophic thought of ancient India — 
or rather, upon the Indian religious thought since 
for the Indian sages, as for Plato, philosophy had 
little meaning except in relation to- what we call 
religion.* 

In the first chapter entitled The Ancestry 
of Plato’s Faith , Urwick says (pp. 13-14): 

‘It is usually maintained that the Platonic or 
Socratic philosophy, like the rest of Greek specula- 
tion, was original, indigenous, owing very little 
to any outside influence. But the quest and life 
and faith of Socrates were as un-Greek as any- 
thing could possibly be ; that was one of the 
reasons why the Greeks killed him ; the essence 
of his life belonged to a world unknown to them 
and therefore dangerous in their eyes. The 
Platonic Socrates is never tired of asserting that 
he stands alone ; that he differs from both pre- 
decessors and contemporaries in thought, in aim, 
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in interest, in method, in belief. “I alone among 
the Athenians hold this view” — that is his cons- 
tant attitude. ... There is only one “philosopher” 
whose doctrines, both practical and theoretical, 
appear to have resembled Plato’s in spirit and 
aim as well as in substance ; and that one is 
Pythagoras. It is noteworthy that Pythagoras is 
the only great thinker of Greece whom Plato 
never criticises, but of whom he speaks with the 
greatest deference and respect ... And in reference 
to the quest of Socrates, his character and his 
faith, I will be content to let the resemblance to 
the quest and character and faith of the ancient 
Indian sages speak for itself. ... But I affirm very 
confidently that if any one will make himself 
familiar with the old Indian wisdom — religion of 
the Vedas and Upani$ads, will shake himself free, 
for the moment, from the academic attitude and 
the limiting Western conception of philosophy, 
and will then read Plato’s dialogues, he will hardly 
fail to realize that both are occupied with the 
selfsame search, inspired by the same faith and 
drawn upwards by the same vision.' 

6. Vivekananda’ s Education in Total 
Human Excellence under Sri Ramakrishna 

Today, Sri Ramakrishna has purified and 
strengthened and re-authenticated the age- 
old spiritual heritage of India and estab* 
lished its kinship with the cultural heritage 
of Greece and the modern West. Out of 
their union in his disciple Vivekananda there 
developed a character excellence, neither 
specifically Eastern nor Western, but just 
human and truly universal. It is here that 
man overcoming all narrowness, intolerance, 
and violence reaches out to a mankind 
awareness. When Vivekananda requested 
Sri Ramakrishna to bless him with long 
immersion in samadhi , Sri Ramakrishna 
chided him saying: What a small mind is 
yours ! Can’t you experience the Divine 
with eyes open in work and inter-human 
relations as well as with eyes closed in the 
trans- social experience of meditation ? And 
Vivekananda did just that and preached 
just that. 

The philosophic and spiritual vision of 
Advaita or non-duality of the Upanisads, 



which includes the vision of the unity of the 
One and the many, and which Sri Rama- 
krishna imparted to Vivekananda, had a 
profound impact on the subsequent career 
of the latter and the history of modern 
India. For it soon began to translate itself 
into action with a pervasive sweep, unpre- 
cedented in the five-thousand year old his- 
tory of India. As this Advaita is based on 
the Ultimate Reality as Brahman-Maya, as 
Siva-Sakti, as the Impersonal-Personal, it 
also synthesizes the diverse paths of action 
and. contemplation, work and worship, the 
secular and the sacred, in a comprehensive 
spirituality. In it the Godward passion 
pours out also as a manward love and 
service. ‘By their fruits ye shall know them/ 
said Jesus about the truth or otherwise of 
man’s ideological convictions. Such convic- 
tions have produced as history has shown 
in religious, political and other fields of 
human life, character-fruits of diverse quality 
from the sweetest to the bitterest, with any 
number of strands in between: Pathetic 
withdrawal or energetic action, pessimistic 
resignation or optimistic daring, egoistic 
self-assertion or spiritual self-denial, intoler- 
ance or universal acceptance, violence and 
aggressiveness or non-violence and gentle- 
ness, universal love or blind hatred, selfish- 
ness and exploitation or renunciation and 
service — all these are the character-fruits of 
man’s philosophies, well thought-out or ill. 

Sri Ramakrishna has coined a new term 
for this comprehensive philosophic and 
spiritual vision of Advaita, namely vijndna. 
Explaining the nature of this vijndna , Sri 
Ramakrishna says ( The Gospel of Sri Rama- 
krishna, English translation by Swami 
Nikhilananda, New York edition 1942, 

pp. 801-802): 

‘Both Lila (manifestation) and Nitya (the 
Absolute) belong to the same Reality. In one 
form it is the Absolute and in another, the Lila. 
Even though the Lila is destroyed, the Nitya 
always exists. Water is water whether it is still 
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or in waves ; it is the same water when the waves 
quiet down. ... 

‘What does Vedanta teach ? Brahman alone 
is real and the world illusory. Isn’t that so ? Bnt 
as long as God keeps the “ego of a devotee” in 
a man, the Relative is also real. When He com- 
pletely effaces the ego, then what is remains. 
That cannot be described by the tongue. But as 
long as God keeps the ego, one must accept all. 
By removing the outer sheaths of the plantain 
tree, you reach the inner pith. As long as the 
tree contains sheaths it also contains pith. So too, 
as long as it contains pith, it also contains sheaths. 
The pith goes with the sheaths and the sheaths 
go with the pith. In the same way, when you 
speak of the Nitya, it is understood that the Lila 
also exists ; and when you speak of the Lila, it is 
understood that the Nitya also exists. ... 

‘The devotees — I mean the vijnanis — accept 
both God with form and the Formless, both the 
Personal God and the Formless, both the Personal 
God and the Impersonal. In a shoreless ocean — 
an infinite expanse of water — -visible blocks of ice 
are formed here and there by intense cold. Simi- 
larly, under the cooling influence, so to say, of 
the deep love of Its worshipper, the Infinite 
reduces Itself to the finite and appears before the 
worshipper as God with form. Again, as, on the 
rising of the sun, the ice melts away, so, on the 
awakening of knowledge, God with form melts 
away into the same Infinite and Formless.’ 

The fruit of this vijmna is a character- 
excellence which signifies the rare synthesis 
of the virtues and graces of the cultures of 
East and West. This was the extraordinary 
achievement in the character and personality 
of Vivekananda. This explains the unpre- 
cedented sweep and range of its energy 
resources. This alone explains also its 
tremendous impact during its brief ten-year 
public ministry, and the silent expansion of 
that impact all over the world down the 
years. This is the fruit of that luminous 
philosophy and spirituality which dared to 
comprehend, in one sweep, time and eter- 
nity, the many and the One. 

In the preface to his Life of Ramakrishna , 
Romain Rolland refers to Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda as ‘the splendid symphony of 
the Universal Soul’ (p. 8): 



‘For a century in new India, Unity has been 
the target for the arrows of all archers. Fiery 
personalities throughout this century have sprung 
from her sacred earth, a veritable Ganges of 
peoples and thought. Whatever may be the 
differences between them, their goal is ever the 
same — human unity through God. And through 
all the changes of workmen, Unity itself has 
expanded and gained in precision. 

‘From this magnificent procession of spiritual 
heroes whom we shall survey later, I have chosen 
two men, who have won my regard because, with 
incomparable charm and power, they have reali- 
zed this splendid symphony of the Universal Soul. 
They are, if one may say so, its Mozart and its 
Beethoven — Pater Seraphicus and Jove the thun- 
derer — Ramakrishna and Vivekananda.’ 

Vivekananda who sat at the feet of Sri 
Ramakrishna had earlier assimilated the 
best of modern Western thought through 
his education at the Calcutta University. 
India had been brought in touch with 
modern Western culture through her British 
political connection. But that political 
connection was a temporary connection. 
Yet India’s contact with Western culture 
through that connection did not end with 
the ending of the political connection in 
1947. Vivekananda taught India to assimilate 
this Western culture. All through history, 
except during the past eight centuries, the 
mood of Indian culture has been one of 
acceptance. Nowhere in the non-Western 
world will you find that appreciation, intelli- 
gent and hearty, of Western culture and 
Western literature as you find in India. 
Through that appreciation comes a cons- 
cious and deliberate effort at assimilation of 
Western cultural values, in the full know- 
ledge that the socio-political excellence of 
Western culture is not only not contradictory, 
but is truly complementary to the spiritual 
excellence upheld in Indian culture. This is 
revealed in a unique phenomenon in modern 
India — the intimate relationship of Sri 
Ramakrishna, the very embodiment of the 
spiritual heritage of India, with Narendra, 
the pre-monastic name of Vivekananda, an 
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embodiment of Western culture. Out of that 
five-year relationship of the two, emerged 
Vivekananda, whom more than one writer 
has described as a synthesis of East and 
West. Remain Rolland, who described him 
as ‘the harmony of all human energy’, as 
quoted earlier, also says ( Life of Viveka- 
nanda , p. 192): 

‘I shall try to show how closely allied is the 
aspect of Vivekananda’s thought to our own, with 
our special needs, torments, aspirations, and 
doubts, urging us ever forward like a blind mole, 
by instinct, upon the road leading to the light 
Naturally, I hope .to be able to make other 
Westerners, who resemble me, feel the attraction 
that I feel for this elder brother, the son of 
Ganges, who, of all modern men, achieved the 
highest equilibrium between the two diverse forces 



of thought and was one of the first to sign a 
treaty of peace between the two forces eternally 
warring within us — the forces of reason and 

faith.’ 

■ 

No two persons in history, brought toge- 
ther into an intimate relationship, have 
ever been more dissimilar in body and 
mind than Sri Ramakrishna and Narendra. 
Yet they found a deeper point of union of 
souls between themselves. After passing 
through the modem education, which the 
Mundaka Upanisad calls apara-vidya , ordi- 
nary or positivistic science given in the 
Calcutta University, Vivekananda went to 
Sri Ramakrishna to complete his education 
in the university of what the Upanisad calls 
the para-vidydy ‘the higher science’ — the 
science of man in depth. 
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Despite the Second Vatican Council 
Decree on Ecumenism (1964) referring to 
members of other communions as ‘separated 
brethren’, rather than as heathens or persons 
outside the Church, the climate of the 
Christian world today is perhaps not yet 
congenial enough to fully appreciate the 
Hindu saint Sri Ramakrishna’s adventures 
into the domain of Christian experience. 
Orthodox people sometimes question whe- 
ther Sri Ramakrishna had really become a 
Christian or had gone through a Christian 
experience of God at all. Some even ques- 
tion whether one can truly have an experi- 
ence of God without the rites of baptism, 
confirmation and the Eucharist. Such 
questions cannot, however, nullify the his- 
toric facts of Sri Ramakrishna’s successful 



experiments in the verification of God in 
different religions. In the context of today’s 
strife-torn society and religious dissension 
these pluralistic experiments are of historic 
importance. And no one concerned with 
human welfare can afford to ignore them. 

Sri Ramakrishna is unique and so is his 
life-story in the history of hagiography. 
Scholars of various shades of opinion may 
debate on what made him unique, but none 
can question that he was a man of singularly 
pure and noble character and that he was 
a mystic par excellence, having repeatedly 
had direct and immediate experience of 
God through various religious disciplines, 
indigenous and foreign. A master of reli- 
gious experiences, the child-like and simple 
Sri Ramakrishna had a passion for God, 
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that guided and permeated his life. He was, 
in his own words, like the man living under 
the tree where a chameleon had taken 
shelter, and the man knew that it had 
different colours at different times and some- 
times no colour at all. To many Sri Rama- 
krishna appeared like a miracle, a personality 
which was extraordinary, inexplicable, and 
sometimes baffling. He spoke of himself as 
the same soul that had been born earlier as 
Rama, as Krishna, as Jesus, or as Buddha, 
and now bom again as Ramakrishna . 1 In 
a world beset with dilemma of religious 
plurality, this God-man’s great contribution 
was to demonstrate the unity of God and 
the validity of the different approaches to 
God. Many may cherish such ideas but there 
are few who have the curiosity, spiritual 
passion, perseverance and capacity for self- 
criticism, so necessary for even experimen- 
ting with such ideas. Sri Ramakrishna had 
all these and something more. He succeeded 
in his experimentations. He summed up 
the result of his experiments by declaring 
that different approaches to God are all 
true. They are needed to suit the various 
mental constitutions of the aspirants. The 
same God has many forms and aspects. Not 
only did he lay bare his own experiences to 
others, he also spoke to others of his unique 
methods, and invited them to test these 
methods empirically. He would say, ‘Test 
me as the money changers do their coins.’ 
A steady flow of Divine bliss in him used 
to draw people irrespective of caste and 
creed. He used to say, T have practised all 
the disciplines ; I accept all paths. ...There- 
fore people of all sects came here. And 
everyone of them thinks that I belong to 
his school.’ He advocated not merely toler- 
ance but also the acceptance of other reli- 
gious faiths. 

Why did Sri Ramakrishna, ‘the spirit of 

1. F. Max Muller: Ramakrishna , His Life 

and Sayings, 1984, p. 58, 



old India*, chose to have an encounter with 
Christ, and for the matter of that, with 
Christianity ? We come across the following 
possible explanations: 

(a) In Sri Ramakrishna lived a child 
beaming with curiosity and creative inge- 
nuity. He was always eager to reach out 
for the unknown. Sri Ramakrishna had 
reached the acme of religious pursuit which 
‘satisfies the great majority of saintly per- 
sonalities’, yet his curiosity for God’s infin- 
itude remained undiminished. This insatiable 
inquisitiveness goaded him to cross the 
boundary of Hinduism in order to verify, 
by valid direct experience, God in Islam and 
Christianity, the two other major religions 
in India. 

(b For every genuine seeker of God Sri 
Ramakrishna recommended, ‘One should 
follow various paths. One should practise 
each creed for a time.* As a sincere her- 
meneutician, he himself crossed the boun- 
daries of Hinduism and entered into the 
fields of Islam and Christianity. 

(c) Some people think that Sri Rama- 
krishna’s encounter with Christ and Chris- 
tianity was but an aspect of liberal Hinduism. 
Francis X. Clooney claimed that Sri Rama- 
krishna’s encounter with Christ was an 
outcome ‘of his effort to confirm his funda- 
mental religious’ experience of his Divine 
Mother by finding her in as varied a set of 
situations as possible ’, 2 including Christia- 
nity. No doubt Sri Ramakrishna had a 
vision of Christ, but he was through and 
through a Hindu and showed that Christ 
was ‘something other than a Hindu deity 
or symbol of a Hindu value’. Some funda- 
mentalists among the Hindus share similar 
points of view, although on other grounds. 

(d) Entirely dependent on the Divine 
Mother, Sri Ramakrishna did whatever he 

2* Studies on Sri Ramakrishna (1988), Publi- 
shed by Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
Calcutta, p. 89. 
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was guided by Her to do. Otherwise, he 
did nothing, much less, these religious prac- 
tices with the ulterior motive of establishing 
a harmony of religions. This was authen- 
ticated by no less a person than Sri Sarada 
Devi. According to this view, Sri Rama- 
krishna, as a sensitive instrument in the 
hand of the Divine Mother, practised 
Christianity to serve some divine purpose. 
Swami Saradananda, who knew the Master 
closely, enumerated two such purposes: (i) 
To make of Sri Ramakrishna a world tea- 
cher the Divine Mother wanted him to get 
acquainted with the spiritual practices of all 
religions and their ultimate goal ; and (ii) by 
producing a natural way in the life of this 
unlettered person, through his practices, the 
spiritual states recorded in the scriptures, 
‘the Divine Mother proved to the modem 
age the truth of the Vedas, the Bible, the 
Puranas, the Koran, and all other religious 
scriptures.’ 

(e) To do justice to the different religious 
faiths Sri Ramakrishna sincerely practised 
those religions. To justify his role as a 
world teacher, as it were, he said of himself 
to Kedamath Chatterjee, ‘One should know 
a little of everything. If a man starts a 
grocery shop, he keeps all kinds of articles 
there, including a little lentil and tamarind. 
As expert musician knows how to play a 
little on all instruments.’ 3 And Sri Rama- 
krishna as a harmonizer of religions, wanted 
to know the essence of different religions so 
that he could fulfill the needs of people of 
all sorts who used to visit him. He ventu- 
red on this experiment only to gather direct 
knowledge of the essence of Christianity. 

Born in 1836 in an orthodox Brahmin 
family in Kamarpukur, a remote village of 
Bengal, Sri Ramakrishna had no contact 
with English education. There was no 
church or Christian family in or around 

3 * ‘M’ : The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna , tr. 

by Swami Nikhilananda, New York, 1984, p. 690. 



Kamarpukur. At 17 he left for Calcutta. 
Prior to this he had no exposure to the life 
and teachings of Jesus Christ. He spent 
about two years and a half at Nather Bagan 
and Jhamapukur in Calcutta before he 
settled at Dakshineswar Temple in June 
1855. During this period it is very unlikely 
that he had known much about Jesus Christ 
although he must have seen churches from 
outside and pictures of Christ in the houses 
of aristocrats where he was serving as a 
priest. A divine fever was consuming him 
and he practised discipline after discipline, 
all within a period of twelve years at the 
end of which he performed Sodasi Pujd on 
25 May 1867. After practising various 
disciplines of different sects in Hinduism, 
Sri Ramakrishna successfully practised Islam 
in 1867. But, as he practised Christianity 
some eight years later, some may question 
why he did not include Christianity in the 
series of his spiritual disciplines. At this 
late stage, we may only say that probably 
he had not enough exposure to have crea- 
ted in himself an active interest in Jesus 
Christ. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s first significant contact 
with Christianity was his visit to a church. 
Once, Mathurmohan Biswas, son-in-law of 
Rani Rasmani, on his way to his Janbazar 
house, or to Dakshineswar, therefrom took 
Sri Ramakrishna to the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Church at 56A Surendranath Banerjee 
Road, Calcutta. This was a British Protes- 
tant Church established in 1868. No doubt, 
Mathurmohan did so at Sri Ramakrishna’s 
behest. Both of them saw the mass from 
outside. 4 There is, however, nothing on 
record to show its immediate impact on the 
Saint. We can only assume that the congre- 
gation had pleased him. 

Following Mathurmohan’s death on 
16 July 1871, Shambhucharan Mullick, an 

4 * Swami Nityatmananda: Sri Ma Darshan 
(Bengali), Vol. 11, p. 54. 
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upper middieciass dandy of Sinduriapatty, 
Calcutta, became an admirer of Sri Rama- 
krishna. In fact, the latter had identified 
Shambhucharan as his second ‘supplier’ 
appointed by the Divine Mother, to supply 
his daily necessities. Sri Ramakrishna used 
to visit Shambhucharan at his garden house 
called Shambhu-villa at 96 Hastie Road, 
Alambazar. There he heard from Shambhu- 
charan, an ardent champion of Christ, the 
Bible, and learnt about the pure life of 
Jesus Christ and the faith founded by him. 
Spontaneously there sprang up in his heart 
deep love and regard for Jesus. It is not 
unlikely that because he learnt something of 
the Bible and heard about Jesus Christ from 
Shambhucharan that he resented Shambhu- 
charan’s addressing him as ‘Guruji’ (honou- 
red preceptor). Annoyed, Sri Ramakrishna 
chided him, ‘Who is the Guru and who is 
the disciple? You are my Guru 

Even earlier than this he had direct 
encounter with some Christians. To cite an 
example, we may refer to his meeting with 
the well-known poet, Michael Madhu Sudan 
Dutt, a convert to Christianity, sometime in 
July 1868, who had visited Dakshineswar 
temple as a lawyer. In the beginning Sri 
Ramakrishna felt reluctant to talk to him. 
Being questioned he confessed, ‘I want to 
speak. But my mouth is being pressed, as 
it were, by someone, and I am prevented 
from speaking.’ Michael was very disappoin- 
ted. Soon, however, Sri Ramakrishna’s mood 
changed and he sang a few beautiful songs 
of the Divine Mother. They assuaged 
Michael and he felt happy. Thus, though 
Sri Ramakrishna had no formal English 
education, the Christian thoughts came to 
him by several channels. 

It is not known how soon after the Bible- 
reading sessions at Shambhucharan’s garden 
house Sri Ramakrishna decided to turn to 
Christianity. But it may be presumed that 
his various religious experiences and his 



knowledge of Christ had already predisposed 
him to try for the Christian experience. As 
was his wont, from the moment he made a 
firm resolve, he put his heart and soul to the 
task. Sister Devamata (Laura Glenn) claims 
that ‘Sri Ramakrishna worshipped before a 
Christian altar, 5 or that ‘he assisted at 
worship in a Christian Church’. 6 These 
claims cannot be verified now. Incidentally, 
it may be mentioned that Sri Ramakrishna 
used to call Jesus Christ ‘Rishi Krishta’ 
(Krishta as a seer, or Rishi). 7 

Suffused with the thought and spirit oi 
Jesus Christ, one day he was sitting alone 
in the parlour of Jadunath Mullick’s garden 
house adjoining the estate of the Dakshin- 
eswar temple. There were on the walls of 
the room some good paintings including one 
of the Virgin Mary with the baby Jesus in 
her arms. Sri Ramakrishna felt drawn to 
this picture. Musing upon the glories of 
Ishamashi t as the Bengalees call Jesus, he 
gazed in deep absorption at this painting. 
As he was looking intently at it, he felt 
that the picture became living and luminous, 
and that rays of light struck forth from the 
Mother and the Child and entered his heart. 
The new thought wave radically pushed 
aside his old, pet beliefs and ideas just as it 
had happened at the time of his initiation 
into Islam. However much he tried, he failed 
to resist the powerful thoughts of Christ 
which now purged him of all inborn Hindu 
impressions. And he cried out, ‘Oh Mother, 
what is that Thou art doing to me ?’ To 
narrate what happened next we quote from 
Sri Ramakrishna , the Great Master : ‘Rising 
with a great force, the waves of those im- 
pressions completely submerged the Hindu 
ideas in his mind. His love and devotion 

5* Sister Devamata : Days in an Indian 

Monastery, 1929, p. 263. 

Sister Devamata: Sri Ramakrishna and 

His Disciples, 1928, p. 49. 

7 - Sashi Bhusan Ghosh: Sri Ramakrishnadeva 
(Bengali), p. 180. 




